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‘<1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” — 
SIR CHARLES CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
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isa sure and pleasant way. 9 
Why should. one flounder along with a worn-down, fagged-out Brain when a simple ; . J 


experiment Wie om festore, rebuild, strengthen and nourish that Brain and put it 
in shape to work ke money and do things. 


WHATS THE USE 
to trifle. Cut out the old time heavy breakfast and try this— PURE CONCENTRATED 


A little fruit, - 
. .Two soft boiled eggs, Toast, 
A saucet GRAPE-NUTS and Cream or Milk, and 


A cup of our Postum Food Coffee. 
; (Postum boiled full 15 minutes.) $ 
‘SHE RESULT ; 
Ssh ow in a day or two and grow plainer from day to day as the Phosphatic elements 
» ‘ly provided in Grape-Natr aaa Postum begin To Rl the delicate litle cells in brain|] Sold only in 6d, Packets; j, 1, and tb. Tins, White and Gold Label 
au! nerve centres with grey matter. That means a stronger, sturdier set of brains. Bry also deo  aeeeaaassuniniiaiiisesasess 


Grap e=-Nuts | FRY'S MALTED COCOA 


A Combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Allen & Hanburys’ 
ap A REASON. Extract of Malt. 


ORAPE-NUTS CO. Ltd., 66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 
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with full directions enabling you to start right away, 
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‘are wonderfully “and effictent cameras. 
quite easy. The No. 2 Brownie. 


. Mo. 1 BROWNIE, S/-.. Mo. 2 BROWNIE, 10/-. 
1G BROWMIE, at. Me. 3 Mo. 3 FOLDING BROWNIE, 3716, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
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orf SOMETHING 


TO THEIR 
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ON PAGE 809. “ 
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No. 773. 


Why nof a M\nister for Ting Avs? 


R.A., THINKS. 


WHAT MR. DAVID MURRAY, 


(Mz. Davip Munnar has only recently been elected 
an Academician, after a singularly brilliant career 
begun fairly late in life for an artist. Born at Glas- 
gow in 1 , he was engaged in business there for 
about eleven years before he threw down his pen, 
closed his desk, and, greatly daring, went off to paint 
the first of the beautiful landscapes which have made 
him so famous. He is as modest and charming as he 


is great.) 
Iw at | could be more desirable 
or admirable’ than ec tad iave © responsible 


Minister ataayed with the duty of protecting and 

fostering the fine arts, by which, I take it, is meant 
mesic, painting, sculpture, literature, and the 
rama. 

It is an anomalous state of affairs that there should 
be a Minister and Board for Agriculture, which is 
daily declining, and none for the fine arts, which are 
daily taking an increasingly important place in our 
oak + artist, I in which 

ng as an t, I see many wa in whic 
such a Minister could be a power for good. Take the 
question of mural decoration, in which we are no- 
toriously behindhand. 

At present it is left to private enterprise, with the 
zesult that there is much clashing, and you will see 
a beautiful building riggs | spoiled by the unsuit- 
able choice in the style, as well as the proportion and 
commonness or vulgarity of the one next to it. 

The Minister proposed would, I presume, have 
power to veto the erection of any building which did 
not conform to some definite scheme of street decora- 
tion, and the beauty of London and our other great 
cities would be materially enhanced. 

At present anyone can put up an artistic eyesore, 
so long as the technical oy ee Fr of the London 
County Council are complied with, and_ foreigners 
come to London and gasp, not with admiration, but 
from astonishment, at the inartistic monstrosities per- 
mitted in our streets. . 

Then the internal decoration of our at public 
buildings is almost entirely neglected. ivate com- 
panies and institutions such as the Royal Recharge 
employ well-known painters and sculptors to beautify 
the interiors of their buildings, but the State does not 
ri cannot do so, for there is no public money for 

e pu . 

The decoration of public buildings would give em- 
Ployment to many ling artists. Of course, for 
the important parts of the work the services of the 
best men would have to be obtained, but there would 
be much in the way of modelling, designing,. and so 
on, that could be done by those who had yet to reach 
their full powers, and opportunity would be given to 
young men of ability, when discovered, of reaching the 
highest positions in their profession in time, and of 
working creditably to themselves and their country. 

For you must remember that there is no such thing 
as precocity in art, as there is in music. There are 
no “infant phenomenons” in the studio. And it is 
while the artist is maturing that the State might 
come to aid with profit to both. 

Many French artists live while young by decorating 
public buildings and private houses, but few do so 
in this country. In Glasgow, however, the Corporation 

given such opportunities to young artists in their 

municipal buildings, with very noble results, as any 
Visitor to that city can see. 

The nt Street has also rewarded 


hnic in Rege 

Ge art students with opportunity for painting 

ange decorative panels in their great entrance-hall, 

f the result proves that when such work is called 
or, the workers are available and capable. 

i erg oy t teeta function the Minister sould retorm 

Rrevent when necessary the sale abr 0 

art treasures which should not be allowed to leave the 


nation, Hs 
In Italy the sale of important works of art is regu- 
the ment, and none are allowed to be 
! ntry without permission. 
Minister might arrange for certain of the 
ALi rights reserved.) 


Turn to next page for George R. 


rform 


eoTo INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


th ow, I turn to the other side of the question: Is 
@ proposal practicable? To begin with, it is obvious 
that the Minister would have to be a politician, but 
at the same time not s party man. 

The tendency of English B sage nowadays is to 
make every question, from the efficiency of a general 
to the price of strawberries and tea on the Terrace, 
& party one, and it would be an ill-day for the fine 
if they became the subject of party strife. 

The ideal Minister would have to be a man of high 
a auore Aspen pemcest yg and of fine 

le a ic know and sym ies. 
i hard to find = ym pa‘ Such a man 
inistries come and go, but Art goes on for over. 
It would be disastrous to the fine arts if the plans and 
a ng of one Minister were constantly to be reversed 

y his successor. 

_ But I fear that a permanent Minister for Fine Arts 

is not within the scope of practical politics. 

ann te, nine oven Le Fee State of the artistic 
lucation o nation w mean incre 

and I am not at all sure that nied ‘expose, 

the public would stand it. 

To sum up: I am convinced 
that there should be a Minister 
for Fine Arts, but I should like 
to know more about what his 

tion and duties would be 

ore expressing an opinion as 

to the probability of one ever 
being appointed. 

——e ee fee 


THE VILLAGE MOTOR-TRAP. 
(With apologies.) 


And it sets his mind at ease, 

For it seems to tell of “cases,” and 
Promotion follows these! 

From morn till night he’s hiding there, 
And the motors come and 

While his stop-watch ticks the seconds off 
With measured beat and slow. 

At fength he homeward turns his steps, 
When the evening sun is low. 

Hiding and timing, summoning, 


° 
4 
i 
r 
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Bad Boy: “But I didn’t cross no threshold; I 
crawled in under the tent.” 


—— sto 
Vicar (to choir boy who has sung a solo in the parish 
church very satisfactorily): “My lad, you sang very 
wal elas Are any of your relations musical 
e ” 
or: “Yes, sir; father is.” 
Vicar: Oh! What does he dot” a arigol 
: “Please, sir, ‘3 doorkeeper i 
Musie-ball.” ; si 


turn to page 


807. 


NAME 
YOUR 
BICYCLE 


AND IT 
MAY BE YOURS ! 
SEE PAGE £03. 


Ong Penny. 


Entyaep a? 
Srationrrs Hart, 


BEGGED THE BIRD’S PARDON. 

A parnort in a country district escaped from its a 
and settled on the roof of a labourer's cottage. The 
labourer had never seen such a thing before, and 
climbed up with a view of -securing it. 

When his head reached the level of the top of the 
roof, the parrot flapped a wing at him and said: 
“What d’ye want?” 

Very much taken back, the labourer politely touched 
his cap and replied : 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I thought you were a 


bird!” 
ee 


“ Awp so your father objects to my calling?” 
a Oh, no; he objects to my being at home when you 


oe f——— 
Sue (at the theatre): “I don’t understand what the 
detective is supposed to be doing in this picce.” 
He: “I fancy he is looking for the plot.” 
ee « 
Ausy: “Did you ask your father if you could honour 
me by accepting my name?” 
Freyda: “Yes; and he's gone to the bank to sce if 
they'd honour your name there.” 
ee fe 
NOT THE MAN WANTED. 
“Morninc! Guv’nor in?” inquired a confident 
looking stranger of a young man who was weighing 
sugar in a thriving grocery establishment. 


“Um-m. Advertised for a manager, I believe?” 

“Yes, we have.” 

“ Present manager anywhere about?” 

“T’'m acting in that capacity at present.” 

“You are! Well, then, you can give me a tip as 
to what kind of man the guv’nor is. Old?” 

“No; about my age.” 

“What's your trouble with him—close-fisted?” 

“Some people think he is.” 

“That's the trouble with most of ‘em. But trust 
me to get the worth of my timo out of him, one way or 
— ”_with a wink. “Just give him my card, will 
you?” : 

“I’m engaging the new man, if you're applying for 
the place,” returned the other. 

“You are. Well, now, do you think you could come 
to an immediate decision if I made it worth your 
while?” with another wink and drawing a sovercign 
from his pocket. 

“Shouldn't wonder.” 

“Ah!” chuckled the applicas flicking the coin 
across the counter. “I thought that would fix it. 
When shall I show up for biz?” 

“Why, I don’t believe you'd better show up at all 
for business here,” replied the other quietly, pushing 
the money back to its owner. “You see, I happen to 
be the ‘guv’nor’ myself, and I don’t believe you are 
just the man we're looking for. Good-morning, sir!” 

po ——__— 


Wovutp-se Musicran: “Do you think there is any 
music in me?” 

Professor: “There ought to be, sir. I have heard 
none come out.” 


—_———1e : 
Jones: “Now, if you were in my shoes, what do 
you think you would do in the matter?” 
Brown (examining them) : “Well, I certainly think 
I should get another pair.” 
ee 


“I Heap you lost your heart up at Miss Swectley's 
house the other evening,” said gossip. 
i “Yes ae worse ea anne replied the peace 
lover, “ my umbrella. suspect t 
brothers of hes eee 

— eer fic _ 
NOT WHAT SHE WANT ID. 

Beavtirut Ernestine was sobbing as though her 
heart would break, 

“What is it, dear?” asked her. girl friend. 

“W-why,” she sobbed, “I t-told Jack, after he 


, to go up and - 
Penge 2 Srp. snd oe Pee 

“Why, they started playing cards, and now he goes 
up to see papa every night.” 


Sime’ great series, and read about the “Mysteries of the Fashionable Hotel.” 
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REMARKABLE NEW SERIES.° 


The Mysteries of Modern London. 


By GEORGE R. 


Every now and then the world is startled by the story 
of a woman who has succeeded in o thousands of 
unds from men of the world and men of business who 
Rave believed in her com tely and have fallen victims 
to the oldest form of the confidence clever 
woman’s own representation that she is entitled to a 


large fortune or in arepeee of property which for the 
moment she is unable to realise. 


py re og 
re to tal ju a! rown ° 

ete 3 who wants to live luxuriously on his wits 
does not proceed on quite the same lines as the adven- 
turess. In some respects his is a harder task, in others 
it is an easier one. 

London swarms with men and women of all grades, 
whose sole means of livelihood is the credulity of the 
people with whom they come in contact. 


The footman who the lady of rank that 
he a i and loafer who himself to 
half a servant girls a month order to get 


money and their bits of jewellery pursuc prectcaly 
They go e 7 
is known as “ the tale. 


the same me 
in the sporting circles 

Given a certain amount of tact and a veneer of culture, 
and men or women who set out deliberately to do so can 


assume an ee consider best for the 
particular fraud they have in finest 

There are plenty of in to-day whose 
legitimate e is under £100 a year, and who yet 
live in well-appointed houses in e 
keep servants, and entertain on o Is scale. In 


the great London hotels there are always a number 
of guests who are nothing but adventurers and 
adventuress2a, : 
Big Incomes that don’t exist. 

The well-dressed, well-mannered ‘“ 
ra, 


dangerous class 
The conditions of 


“without farther »” it is 
world for the Saired vaveuturer to 


means. source 
who live luxuriously to-day 
has been lulled, and anyone with 
portmanteau or s Saratoga trunk 
a well-frequented London hotel to 
circle of acquaintances at 

Some of peo: 
record is at Scotland 
leads ad ae ones -% 

or e m t, an 

aS te same time a polite intimation jihad, tale wate is 
riser who has secured it for that 
of 


friends they live. 
But more frequently 
turess have not come under the official notice 
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START TO-DAY. 


SIMS. 


way, 
dragged ‘bes theo 
into a kitchen, out into a passage, and up a court into the 
main street, where they hailed a hansom and drove back 
to the hotel. . 

“‘ We've had a narrow escape,” said the 
“It would have been 


- Laid Plot. 
an evening the next da: en saree 
pb. Dn hac bons oa bbed in a gambling 

had arrested several 


horrified. 
“ But know this is absurd,” he said to his English 
friend who gave him the paper to read. “‘ You saw the 


foreigner do it.” 
The ; head. “It’s a nasty 


He thinks he'll get well, I and he’s afraid 
accusing the real man. Some of these belong 
dangerous in London. 

yan becceie they thick son'ea tech 


t 
likely 
deny it.” 


“ You'll excuse me,” he said, “but I saw you two 
gentlemen at that club where the man was stabbed last 


ht.” 
ithe friends looked at each other. Neither knew what 


Yo tls hotel I thought I'd come and see 
you. 


Ce ene eee Sino 
“ Look »” he said, “ you'd 
over. 


TG 


HH 


lil 


Hi 


i 


but 


who came in were 


the 
at 


pears to penetrate 


ad ows Seed Seabed ine 
that no police on a bli 
tahoe pleco cithata, 


haracters who 
The 
of the whole 


Se Tk siege a r, 
body of the vietins 


ly goes up the handle. The two policemen 


bably made up on the premises for 


‘‘ gamblers” were members of the 


occasion, and 
Se Oe ee ee 


an staying 


It is not likely that this sensational little scene wes 
arranged for the occasion only. It had doubtless been 


effectuall man: 
visitors ra fal 


enough. One of the 


times befo: 


re on unsuspecting 


Without the stabbing it is 


commonest tricks of a 


com 
well-known gang is to lure a visitor anxious to see life 


of 


newspaper was a- master stroke. 


uestionable haunt and make him the victim of a 


repute will 


to avoid ty. 
4 Aumoelean & deli 


te scheme 
The report in tho 
But there 


ing a sensational statement that has not 


titles. 


aged, and some are elderly. 
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it 


yf 


wever, 


ng —many 


the: 
onour with their pa 
y are 


tting 
of truth in it past the most vigilant of sub-editors. 


most dangerous female ewindlers in the 
fashionable hotels. They fre- 
Princesses, marchionesses, 


id 
out, 


are who are well known 
who yet continue to live 
on a methodical system 


of them are middlc- 
tt they rarely fail to 
may fail to pay the 

tronage. Even 
and avoid, 


y 


transaction with a shopkeeper 
blicity of the police-court. 


be inconvenient. It would 


not allowed 


struck 


s 


local ma 


he 


te a 
of hotel adventuress—the ladv 


ves tedly and late at 
ward not deal But good round 
— with again 
avoid a scandal. 
that the wonderful tale is frequent!y 


of a new bps and that would 


rgymen, and on two 

yore. She might 
thropist looking about for 
to bestow a vast sum of 
herself the indiscretion of 
@ young man who was 


nobleman. 
t on the track of the Hon. 


by the 


@ woman who had been through 


ee couple, who 
was not so much at the arrest 


had both deceived 
the force of the blow 


fact that she had not really 


husband somewh:rc in 


met each other first at a fashion- 


was some excuse for the 

met the lady she was in 

and his wife, with 
dly intimacy. 


and again by quite 


It is the 
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urne, the young lady—her mother being in ill-health— 
ae come to London to claim the fortune. 
The reader will guess the ond of the story. It is as old 
in 


as the hills, Every now and then it is told in the police- 
court, but as & it continues to impose a 3 its dupes 
until the impostor has got all that is to be and con- 


i disa 1B, 
ba : t is opt . There are trouble and expense. The 


available funds have run low, and unless a remittance 
arives from, somoniise firtur will bedslayed. the 
f claimi: e ne wi F e 
pee aoe.” Another claimant who has no earth! 
right has turned i and, py ir. pee is forging ah 


million may be lost for a hundred pounds or so of ready 
a The du enco by the promise of a 
pounteous gift when the fortune has been secured, find 
that hundred or 80. 


a further difficulty occurs. Lawyers’ letters, 
wea deeds, are shown, and the ect dec are bled 
afresh. To save the loss of the hundreds parted with, 
hundreds more are advanced. Sometimes the bubble 
bursts in @ fow weeks. Sometimes it remains floating 
gracefully for # couple of years. 

The people I know have advanced five hundred pounds, 
and the young lady is still their honoured guest. They 
refuse is have their faith shaken in her, or to request her 
to find hospitality elsewhere. ‘They cling to their belief 
in the plausible adventuress. To acknowledge to them- 
sclves that they had been duped would mean to recognise 
that they had lost five hundred pounds. Human nature 
is always human nature, and hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. It is the hope of ultimate success that 
causes millions of good money to be flung after bad and 
keeps the Bankruptcy Court busy. | 


A mystery that still remains unravelled had its first 
acene in & "London hotel. A young man of fortune, an 
inebriate, was staying at one. There he met two young 
men of apparently good social position who were just 
starting for a Euro) P- 

These men fired the imagination of their new acquaint- 
ance. He had better come with them. == 

The young man consented, informed his friends and 
his solicitor of his intention, and started, taking with 
him letters of credit for a large amount. 

Two or three communications were received from him 
from various parts of the Continent. The last letter 
was from a small Spanish town. After that he only 
tclegraphed when he wanted more money sent out. 

Het telegraphed from a Spanish sea-coast town for such a 
large sum of money to be sent that the solicitor who had 
charge of his affairs felt it his duty to consult a relative 
with whom the young man was not friendly, but who was 
his next-of-kin. 

A suspicion seems to have crossed the minds of both 
that something was wrong, and the British consul in the 
town was communicated with. He went to the hotel to 
which the money was to be sent, and having been supplied 
with ‘photograph of Mr. —— by the solicitor, asked 
to see him 


The ietor of the hotel recognised the portrait, 
said Me wae sta there, but was out with two 
friends, That evening when the consul called again he 
saw the two friends. They appeared to be very dis- 
tressed. They stated that Mr. —— had been 
heavily. While out together walking by the shore 
he had suddehly left them and disappeared. They 
had made every effort to find him, but had failed, and 
they feared he must have made his way to a lonely part 
of the coast and drowned himself. : 

That was the last that was ever heard of the missing 
young man who went travelling with two strangers he 
met at a London hotel. . 

Whether they would have taken possession of the 
money had it been sent it was impossible to say. And 
there was no proof forthcoming that they had anything 
to do with the disappearance of Mr. ——, though there 
is very little doubt oy, Bad tien alk od Se ae 
a ~~ a ac =i e e e 


There is one foature of the fashionable hotel which 
is not strictly confined to those who live init. That is the 
use made by swindlers of the stamped hotel paper. 
Thomas, the man who committed the crimes for which 
the unfortunate Mr. Beck suffered so cruelly, wrote nearly 
all his letters on the note-paper of fashionable hotels. 
He simply walked in, sat down at a writing-table, and 
had at once a good address with which to inspire his 
victims with confidence, 

On the strength of that hotel note-paper he was accepted 
by experienced women of the world as an En noble- 
man of vast fortune. The fashionable hotel is the happy 
Ruating-ground of the most dangerous criminals known 
and to the police. 

(To be continued next week) 
—_—_ oho 


“Wuar’s the row “— in ithe: next street?” 


“ ° 


“Yes, a couple of Poles getting married.” 

JupcE (to witness): “You say you have known the 
Prisoner all your life?” 

Witness: “Yes, iny lord.” 

Judge: “Now, in your opinion, do 
could be guilty of stealing this money? 

Witness: “How much was it?” 


you think he 


[f yrs want a com 


My Notebook. 


SOC ‘ 
THosE of you who have derived any interest or 
amusement from what I have said in My Norenoox 
during the short time it has been running may be 
interested to know that in the next number of SMITH’s 
WEEKLY I am starting a new series of articles under the 
general title of Tue Secrets or Success. Ishall be as 
personal there, as plain spoken, and as interesting and 
as chatty as, I hope, I have been here, But I shall be 
bigger and more important. I ehall take more space to 
start with. And I shall work on different lines. 


oes 

I sHAtt continue the Notebook in Pearson's Weekly, 
of. course. I love it. It has brought me into closer 
touch with my friends, has induced me to give them 
more of my confidences, and im them to give me 
more of theirs, thun anything I have yet done. I started 
“My Notebook” in a -hearted, doubtful way. I 
expected trouble at the innovation of the personal 
element. I asked for it, and deserved it. But it did 
not come. I went into the correspondence department 
of this office one morning and saw a stack of letters. I 
asked: “ What is this competition?” “Oh! it isn't a 
competition,” was the reply; “they are letters for ‘ Mr. 
Notebook.’” I have made ita ae up to the present, 
and hope to continue it, of ch lying to every letter I 
receive. But in a few hurried phrases sent b: tas I 
a justice co all that ng of —_ have 
crow: many replies into correspondence page 
of this paper—our Page Sixteen. 

oss 


But in the letters I received I could not fail to be 
strack by the number of young, and even elderly, 
people who wished to know more about the mcn, min 
and matters of this and othor days than is at present 
within their knowledge or reach. And to such an 
extent did this interest me that one evening, at home, 
when reading over these letters, I made up my mind 
to start an entirely new feature, and as I had not 
room for it in P.W., to ae it in SmrrH’s WEEELY, 
and write it myself. e intention is, of course, to 
make this new feature—THE Secrets or Succrss— 
quite independent of anything that appears in P.W., 
and yet at the same time be supplementary to it. I 
shall give, I hope and think, advice in SurtH’s WEEKLY 
which will be useful; and, more than that, 7 beg is 
to open up those byways of knowledge which will lead 
to a cultivation of a better and deeper kind of thought 
on the perplexities of the moment and the difficulties of 
everyday conversation. 


You might try me, anyhow, for a week or two in 
this new feature in SmiTH’s WEEKLY. If you don’t 
like it you can drop it. 


“Pp. T. F.” (I cannot distinguish whether my corre- 
spondent is a lady ora gentleman) has sent me a delight- 
ful communication on the lost art of orga ge | I 
offer no excuse in making a long extract. She, I think 
it is, says: “The rush of life left no time for the 
voluminous correspondence of our grandmothers’ days, 
when the epistolary powers of ladies in particular were 
brought into prominence. How exhaustively the 
treated trifles in those news-bearing budgets, whic 
were started on a Friday, carried over the Saturday and 
Sunday, and dispatched on Monday per mail coach. But 
the convenient post-card, with its half a dozen words, 
written frequently in pencil, now does duty for family, 
friendly, and business communications. When first I re- 
ceived one in i eae of ag om = in xeply toa 
lon; gent r, bearing wo * Ho ou 
rn Ha a jolly time at Bath,’ I felt ted 
and aggrieved, whilst pardoning the neglect in the 
hurry of a holiday.” 

s see 

Anp sho goes on: “But have we gained in value 
what we have saved in time by the ch ? Oar 
meagre messages are wired; our words abbreviated 
almost beyond cay gery and a card, ‘ Hope you are 
well, Hada jolly time at Bath,’ or something equally 

and terse, has ousted those charming letters 
winek took one, in fancy, the whole of the other's 


ss 


My correspondent is right. The picture post-card and 
the typewriter have killed the familiar letter. Ina very 
few years the full autograph letter will bea thing to 
prize and cherish. More so will it become a thing for 
which to seek. I can imagine the greatest py & the 
future to be the nga, fa letter, and some of them by 
well-known people will sell for very big sums. I wonder 
what that precious and delightful Mme. de é 
would think of the typewriter? She would shiver. 
of the picture post-card P I can seo her look of horror 
at the Biasing indiscretion of it. 


journey.” 


see 
Heze was a lady who would have delighted me. Why 
did I not live in the seventeenth century? Madame 
should have paid, bad I been her editor, the 
novelists’ high-water mark fee of one galing we word 
for such letters she would permit me to pul —and I 
was willing to print. 


Mapams had a daughter—“the sweetest girl in 
France.” As daughters will, she married. dame 
was inconsolable, for her love fur her daughter amounted 
to a passion. In the frenzy of her despair Mme. de 
Sévigné becomes the most charming letter-writer of her 
own or any age. She builds herself a monument with 
& grey goosA gol In these letters to her daughter 
she talks excellently, daintily, frankly, fully of every- 
thing under the sun and mcon—and how big a 
Frenchwoman’s sun or moon can be! Now she is merry 
and pretty abont haymaking. “ Haymaking, sweet, is 
the prettiest thing in the world. You play at turning 
over the grass in a meadow and as soon as you can do 
that you know how to make hay.” Then she is singing 
in her flower beds: “ No, my child, it was not the birds 
singing in the garden. It was your mother. She had 
received your letter.” Again she is saucy and frivolous 
with Louis the Magnificent, or impudent and defiant to 
one of his courtiers. 


Mapaneg, a thouennd felicitations to you in Nirvana. 
And a thousand kisses for the joyous laughter that 
rings now in the ears of your twentieth century lover. 

ses 

Evew to the mere man—and a cousin at that—she 
could be witty and pretty. “ You arc a fine fellow, ara 

ou not, to have written nothing these two montl:s P 

ave you forgotten who I am, and the rank I hold in 
the family P ’Faith, little cadet, I will make you 
remember it! You took no more trouble to ask after 
my health than if I had remained a spinster. Very 
well. Be informed, to your confusion, that I have got 
a boy who shall suck hatred of you into his veins, and 
that I mean to have a grent many more, pure'y to 
provide you with enemies. You have not the wit to do 
as much—you, with your feminine productions! After 
all, my dear cousin, my regard for you is not to te 
concealed. Nature will proclaim it in spite of art. I 
thought to ecold you for your laziness through all this 
letter, but I do my heart too great a violence, and must 
conclude with telling you that M. de Sévigné and myself 
love you very much.” 


see 
Mzm.—The boy here anvounced was the future 
Maryuis. He had so cold a temperament when he grew 
to man’s estate that the famous Ninon de 1’Enclos snid 
of him: “He has the heart of a cucumber fried in 
snow. 


see 
Some other time I should like to return to Mme 
de Sévigné, if you have any interest in her, and give 
extracts from the murvellous letters she wrote to ber 
daughter. 


MgEanwBILg, a letter of another kind, and I will 
dismiss the topic. It is a fine specimen of a letter : 
Polly Ann 
off Gravesend March 24, 
Dear Brotuer Tom 


This cums hopein to find you in good helth as it leaves 
me safe ankord here yesterday at 4 p.m., arter a plesent 
, tolerable short and few squalls. Dear Tom, hopes 

to find poor old father stout, am grits out of pigtail. 
Sights of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortinly not fit 


for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, cap will 
bring you this and put pigtail in his pocket when bort. 
Best in London at the black boy 7 diles, where go, az 


for best pigtail pound of pigtail will do. And am short 
of shirts. pet Tom, as for shirts only took 2 whereof 
1 is quite wore out and tother most but don’t fergot the 
pigtail as I arnt had nere a quid to chor never since 
ureday. Dear Tom, as for shirts your size will 
do only longer. I like um long, got one ai prorat best 
at Tower hill and cheap but be partickler go to 7 diles 
for the pigtail at the black boy and Dear Tom, ax for a 
pound of pigtail and let it be good. Captains boy will 
ut the pigtail in his pocet, he likes pigtail so tie ¢ up. 
Bear Tom, shall be up about Monday or thercabonts. 
Hows father. Not so pertickler for shirts as the 
present can be washed but dont forgot the pigtail with- 
out fail, and so um your lovein brother. ’ 
Jack. 
P.8.—Don’t forget the pigtail. 


see 
Tue above lacks style, maybe. But look at the wa: 
this correspondent accentuates the main reason of hie 


writing—the tobacco. 


Mr. Noresoox. 


The Secrets 
of Success we 


GTARTS IN 


SMITH’S WEEKLY 


Next Tuesday. @ @ One Penny. 


ter for men and women on all subjects, send 1s, 24. to the Book Publisher, 
F anctice acest, London, W.C., for a copy of “How Shall I 


Word 1t?" 


equare 
bout the same. The 
Italians a! ~ : 


and a half square miles— 
consists of Morpcco, the Congo state, Abyssinia, and 
little Liberia. 
Who wae a “Court Jew”? 


Which are the Oldest Dwellings in Europe ? 
One of the very earliest human settlements in 
Europe is Roche Corbon, on the banks of the Loire, 


seven miles above Tours. Here limestone cliffs stretch | Court Jews were the officially appointed bankers and 
for miles, and are pigeon-holed with caves, which are money-lenders of European rulers, down to Napoleon’s 
on different levels, and open on to terraces. times, after which most of them became merged in 


When the rest of the country was nothing but forest 
land, Roche Corbon was a thriving settlement, in- 
habited by wild skin-clad predecessors of the present 
cave dwellers. 

These terraces and caves were formed by the action 
of mighty rivers, and, during the glacial period, when 
the climate of that portion of France was very severe, 
man drove out the bears and hyenas, and took refuge 
in these natural shelters, which faced south, and so 
became human settlements of a primitive sort. Near 
at hand were the rivers and great forests full of fish 
and game. 

What ie a Paignton “Red Nose”? 

Very abundant in sandy bays and estuaries, the 
familiar cockle is an expert navvy and an accomplished 
acrobat. Its elastic scarlet foot has a knee at the 
upper part, and a hook at the toe, is a natural spade 
surpassing that of any human digger, and accomplishes 
by muscular contraction, extraordinary leaps. In 
seasons of scarcity in N.W. Scotland, the cockle is a 
great food resource. In the Hebrides, some time a 
200 families for two summers took from 100 to 
horseloads at low water daily from May to August. 

“Real Stukey Cockles” come from Norfolk, and 
who does not know Paignton “Red Noses?” Righty 
thousand hundredweight is the annual output from the 
Kent bank, and 60,000 from Carmarthen Bay. At 
Starcross “ccckle-gardens’’ yield cockles of prime 
flavour. 

Where do Men Wrestle for a Bottle ? 

The extraordinary custem of wrestling for a bottle 
prevails at Hallaton, in Leicestershire, where the 
villagers have to brace themselves for action on Easter 
Monday in order to retain possession of a plot of 
ground left to them in the good old days. 

The bottle is a large wooden one, bound round with 
iron rims, and contains ale. It is thrown on the 
ground, that the men of the neighbouring village of 
Melbourne may try to wrest it from tho inhabitants of 
Hallaton. When the battle is over, the victors drink 
the contents. The same bottle has done duty for nearly 
half a century. As a preliminary to the great struggle, 
two meat pies and two dozen penny loaves are 
scrambled for. 

What ie the Banshee ? 

The banshee is the domestic or spirit attached 
to certain Irish or Highland tish households, and 
ig su to take an interest in the welfare of the 
family generally, and especially to wail at the death 
ot any one of its members, 

he banshee is-pictured in Irish folk-lore under the 
form of a little old woman with long hair, which she 
continually combs, at the same time ing up an 
incessant wi fog. and wailing. The incident of the 
comb is exactly similar to the legend of the German 
Lorelei, a spirit which sings, whilst the banshee weeps, 
as an accompaniment, 

The proud distinction of possessing a private banshee 
is allowed only to families of pure Milesian stock. The 
isha is derived from the Gaelic ban-sith, a woman- 

airy. 
Why do we Speak of Dutch Courage ? 


the great business houses which deal nowadays with 
intstuational finance. One of the founders of the 
house of Rothschild be savor — * — 
towards the close of the ei mth cen . was 
with him that the Elector of Hesse-Cassol. deposited 
one million sterling, when the First Napoleon was 
threatening his dominions, and the way in which the 
sum was protected, and restored when Eu was 
settled again, first made the name of 

famous in finance. ; 

Up to this period Jews had no rights as citizens in 
most German States, or in Austria, and the office of 
Court Jew was necessary to give them standing. 
Can Lace come from a Tree ? 

The inner bark of many trees, such as the vine and 
horse-chestnut, is continuous and uninte ted; in 
others, such as the ash and the oak, the fibres are 


in the interstices of which the medullary rays are seen. 

Of this sort is the famous lace-work tree of Jamaica, 
whose consecutive layers of fibres are interlaced so 
delicately as to present a close resemblance to real 
lace, both in colour and appearance. 

A former governor of Jamaica is said to have pre- 
sented Charles II. with a cravat, a frill, and ruffles 
of this vegetable lace; whilst bonnets, collars, and 
eaters made of it can be seen in the Museum of 

ew. 

When did the Present Form of Bride Cake 
Originate ? 

The custom of having a special cake at weddings 
was introduced into this country by the Romans. This 
cake, or rather biscuit, signified fruitfulness, hospi- 
tality, and (aires e rico that was showered 
upon a bride had a similar meaning. 

For many centuries after the Scans left, the 
custom was to break tho biscuit over the bride’s head 
and then the fragments were picked up, and piled 
before her for distribution to her friends. ‘ 

At the Restoration Charles II. returned with a small 
army of French cooks, who speedily converted the 
ancient biscuit into a delicious piece of confectionery, 
iced it with sugar, and gradually adorned it with 
emblematical devices, till it towered into the amazing 
a which the luxury of later times has deve- 


_—_—_———7 joe 
HARD ON THE COOK, 


going to take you, dear?” 
usband: “No, he says I am too great a risk.” 
Wile : “ Why, there isn’t anything the matter with 
Haus + * Mo, 0's tat he anckdeakalty Yours 
usband: “No, no; but he acci t that 
you cooked the dinner.” oa 


: “I am told that he has more money than he 
knows what to do with.” 


ween “Has he, really! Such ignorance must be 
iss. 


Everyone, when he speaks of Dutch cour means wa ; ‘ 
courage that is induced by the cup that ewe sud also wae, seven o'clock, Tommy! We must run home.” 
inebriates—pot-valiancy in short, the exact opposite | 144, oe ee ae a ll be = Reon Plt 
Dogan been two-o’clock-in-the-morning toffee and ki bec I'm oak” 4 4” 

Three different origins of the expression have been <n ea 
suggested. According to some “Duteh’’ in this case | “Biurriy told me he was 


out every day this 
week to see if he couldn’t find as 
“Yes, = successful.” 
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“Yes. He couldn't find it.” 


is used simply as the adjective co ding to the 
noun “ Hollands ” as applied to that Kind ardent 
spirits. Others assert positively that the phrase arose 
as a sneer at the Dutch troops who showed the white 
feather of Fontenoy. But perhaps the best oy eer 
tion is that this uncomplimentary allusion to the Dutch 
refers to a practice, common in former times in 
Holland, of encouraging those who were condemned 
to execution to drink heavily before they were hanged. 
Who Owns Most of Africa ? 

France owns a million more square miles of Af 
than we do, for while 2,714,000 square miles are British 
805,000. It is true 


NOT . ee 

Nor 1 @ yo lellow was describing how 
crossing rye by feia by the footpath one rity he 
had been chased by Farmer Digland’s horse—a brute 
with a fearful reputation—and nearly scared to death. 

“Nonsense,” one of his . “Theer 
ain't no 'oss in field, an’ if theer is ‘e ain’t savage! 
"ll wager a new ‘at on that.” 


of French territory consist of the deserts of the question. ie young fellow who doubted 

Sahara; but measured by mere a France dominates hevoy’ tered 

close upon one-third of the whole continent, whilst the fed Jee namie aa 

our share is hardly a fourth. If, however, and and by way 

the Soudan are included in the reckonin the pe cank in surmounting which he had con- 
le 


British and French shares are about equal. 
Germany comes next with 933,000 square miles, then 


faintly, as 
the Portuguese with 790,000. After come the 


“T’ve won, 


Price one ehbilling—“A Thousand Curious Things Wort 
of replies that have appeared on thie 


h Knowing”. 
page. 
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separated during cont, one form a kind of network, |. 
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in a railway carriage will permit invalids 
The ham is elung perry from 
and partly from s:rews in walls of tha 
vented from bit by a strap 
the seat, and a pad in the centre keeys 
sufferer from sliding. 
automatic window is made by R. Greenlees 
Co., of 42 Great. Clyde Street, Glasgow. It consists 
& small casting with a hole in the corner; it is fixed 
the frame with one arm projecting over the sash. 
the window is ,» one arm of thi 
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for death, or 
£la case of disablement. The price is one 
shilling, and ma: btained from the Swift Cycle 


obtai 
i 15 and 16 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. By post it is 


etors of the “Black Cat” Virginia cigar- 
: to their customers a novel fore of coms 


petition. With ev packet of ten cigarettes a coupon, 
with a British, fecaiga, colonial a 


t is an: on all part: 
The egg then hatc from forty-five to fifty 
The secret of the machine's successful working 


in the proper adjustment of the machine to work in 
encnnes aauubel a ercolalions al ‘the 
Po 
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When a Woman Should Marry. 


Tie was when 8 woman, to be fit for matrimony, 
required to know how to cook, bake, keep a house in 
fair order, and generally attend to a man’s comfort; 
if she could manage these things she was thought to 
be quis Capen to take up the responsibilities of 
married life. 

In days gone by, intellectual capacity in a wife was 
not even looked for; in fact, fho girl who proved that 
she had more than the normal amount of brain power 
was rather shunned, men probably arguing that she 
was beyond and above household drudgery. 

True, even to-day, a man looking out for a wife 
does not cast his eyes in the direction of the too 
brainy miss; yet he still desires an amount of intellec- 
tuality. 

A pas in short, does not nowadays want his wife 
to be a mere household drudge, a perpetually movin 
domestic machine; he wants a woman endowed wit! 
sufficient common-sense to be of assistance to him—it 
may bo so far as his business, trade, or profession is 
concerned, or in many other ways. 

She must be able to talk, not frivolously, but very 
seriously, and must be able to back up her opinions by 
aid of victory in argument, sometimes. 

Note the word “sometimes.” A man admires a 
woman who bests him in argument occasionally, but 
if he always loses—well, he does not like it. He must 
come out first now and again. 

Accordingly, one may say that one quality required 
to fit a woman for matrimony is intellectuality, not 


| 


carried to anything like perfection, but sufficient to 
make a woman of great use to a man. 

Now, to take another view of the matter. 

It may bo granted that the woman who does not 
know the exact value of money is not fitted for 
matrimony at all. Most women know that a £5 note 
is, after all, a very trifling sum, but many young 
women look upon a £5 note as inexhaustible. 

What could they not do with a £5 note? Why, 
~~ could gee almost anything. 

they think, and if they marry with such an idea 
of the value of moncy in their heads the pros of 
pons neppiness in early married life is small, for the 
usbands have to teach such women, give them, in 
fact, the lessons their fathere and mothers should 
have taught them, and until they learn those lessons 
they are a frial to the unhappy men who possess them. 
ence, to be fitted for matrimony, a woman must 
know how to handle money; she must realise exactly 
what a sovereign is, and what it can do. 

Then let us take love. A woman, of course, is not 
fitted for matrimony unless she really loves a particu- 
lar man. 

By this it is not meant that she has merely to 
realise that she is consumed with affection for ono 
individual; she must be thoroughly convinced in her 
own mind that she loves the one person alone, and 
that nothing could alter that love. 

Now we come to an important point—ability to 
bear and endure. 


How Girls Can Fit Themselves 
for Matrimony. 


Matrimony entails a deal of worry, annoyance, and 
heart-burning. A man’s relatives may treat his wife 
coldly, may even slight her. She may be thrown 
amongst disagreeable neighbours. A husband may be 
out of work for a prolonged period; perhaps he may 
be laid up for a time, scriously ill—one never knows 
what is going to happen in married life, and the 
direst evil may face a wife any day. 

Therefore, a woman before marriage must have her 
mind resolutely made up so that no matter what takes 
place, she will not fail; that the harder the battle, 
the more eagerly will she fight, and that, even if the 
worst happens, she will bear and endure as a true 
woman should, and not make a husband’s lot any 
harder by grumbling and discontent. 

To be fitted for matrimony, a woman must have 8 
sympathetic nature, and an even tempcer—-it is not 
necessary for her to be without a temper—the woman 
without a bit of temper is a nonentity, for temper, 
after all, used in the right way, is merely spirit; 
misused, however, it is a vice. 

We may sum up and say that a woman to bo fitted 
for marriage requires to be sensibly intelligent. She 
must know how to use money. She must thorough] 
understand that true love exists for one individual. 
She must be able to patiently bear and endure with- 
out complaint. 

Add to these a self-sacrificing nature, and leniency 
in judging others, and a woman is as well qualified for 
matrimony as woman could be. 


Bridge Makes Business. 


Carp-PLAYING just now is delighting millions of 
enthusiasts. Those employed in the manufacture of 
the fortune-changing cards are as busy as a hive of 
bees. Never has the trade been in a more flourishing 
condition. 

Revivalism, and the general depression everywhere 
experiericed, has no effect upon it. The West End of 
London and the big towns in the Midlands and the 
North are keenly devoted to card-playing. . 

The season runs from October to April—the period 
of long nights—but in the months of December and 
January playing cards sell best. During the weeks 
immediately before and after the Christmas festivities 
quite four times as man: cks of cards are sold then 
as in the other weeks of the season. Altogether more 
than five million packs are sold annually in Great 
Britain. . . 

And the business is increasing. Since the craze for 
the games of “bridge” and “p ve whist” 
started four or five years back thousands have been 
added annually to the number of card enthusiasts. 
To-day these two games overwhelm all others. Where 
one party now pay euchre, cribbags, or bezique, six 
play bridge and progressive whist. 

New lines, too, have been upened up by the craze 
by the manufacture of cases, scoring cards, and special 
literature. A splendid bridge case, in cloth or 
leather, replete with scoring cards and a pack of thin, 
waterproof, gor playing-cards, can be purchased for 
from 5s. to 


eT 


But during the last two years various manufacturers 
and Psi cipal companies have scized upon the idea 
pd vertising their wares on the backs of playing- 


8. 

Of course the packs, which are sold below cost-price 
or given away to likely panes are specially le 
for them, yet so successful has the scheme been found 
to work that repeating orders are coming into the 
card manufacturers by leaps and bounds. 

The cheaper packs of course ce!l best. That known 
as the shi) ing line finds its way into the homes of 
millions of devotees. Manufacturers put their best 
value into these cards. One time of day they were most 
Fhe when thick and of a rough surface; now 
they must be as thin as possible without being trans- 
parent, and able to bear unsullied on their smooth, 
shiny surfaces immersion in coffee or other liquors. 
Among railway passengers devoted to card-playing the 
miniature packs, smal rai, to go in the waistcoat- 

ar. 


pocket, are immensely pe r 
The ceaigm on the backs of these and the larger 
cards vary but little yearly, but the dearcr packs, sold 


at 2s. and 2s. 6U., have new desi 
beautifully-coloured head and 
King Edward has been very popular. So, too, have 
the Picturesque Series, which has depicted upon the 
face of each card a number of familiar London scenes, 
such as St. Paul’s Cathedral and Tower Bridge and 
the Little Pet, in which some dainty children are 
beautifully portrayed. 


s each season. A 
oulders portrait of 


WwW About Playing Cards—their Sale, 
Designs, and Peculiarities. 

In Scotland and the North of England the Clan 
Tartan Series, bearing upon their backs brilliant repre- 
sentations of the scarves of the Macdonald, Campbell, 
Royal Stuart, Gordon, MacGregor, Graham, Mac- 
kenzie, and Cameron clans have sold wonderfully well. 

A special design for Australia, emblematical of the 
Commonwealth, has won much favour in that huge 
country, while in Canada the cards most popular are 
those which give views on thcir faces of the scenery 
met on the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian 
arms being realistically reproduced on the back. 

Tho big hotels in London and abroad, tho great 
steamship companies, all the best clubs and regiments 
have their own special design—thcir crests or mottoes 
—on the backs of the packs used in their establish- 
ments. A nobleman or a millionaire occasionally has 
a design specially printed for him, but the cost of 
production of, say, only a dozer packs is so enormous 
as not to warrant encouragement of the custom. | 

Then, again, the Company of Makers of Playing 
Cards offer valuable prizes for the best designs sent 
in annually. Either one or two of these designs are 
reproduced on packs of cards, which are presented to 
the livery of the company and its guests on the occa- 
sion of the annual livery banquet, 

By far the greatest number of desi ch repre- 
sentative of some salient feature their busincss, 
which provide a very popular form of! advertising— 
however, are produced at the order of whisky, tobacco, 
blacking, meat extract, and similar firms. 


Should it be Love or Money? 


Ir is no uncommon thing for a couple to marry for 
love alone without giving a thought to such a sordid 
thing as money ; but it is quite a common thing for 
them to regret it, and the reason is not far to seek, 
for it may be laid op as a kind of law that love 
and poverty are deadly enemies. . 

It Well very well to talk of a couple struggling along 
on next to nothing per week, and say that i mf love 
cach other they are all right, and cannot feel ve 
miserable ; but, alas! human beings are provided wi 
organs called stomachs, and, unfortunately, butchers 
and bakers ere unsympathetic individuals, and on 
them, more or less, depends the comfort of those 
stomachs; and whilst money can purchase butcher- 
meat and bread, love can do nothing of the kind—a 
butcher won’t give you an ounce of round steak for 
a ton of love. 

Kissing and cuddling, i 
hunger gnawing at one’s vitals, 
and grow stale in less than no 
sentiment any day, and when the two come 
conflict sentiment must always go under, 

Hence it comes about that the young couple who 
marry without a bank balance, but oceans of love for 
each other, are soon in a very miserable condition ; 
discontent crops up, and, well, not to labour the point, 
a pitiful existence ensues, which might easily have 
been avoided if the pair had only looked at matters 
in a sensible way. . 

_ Marriage is not for a day, nor yet for a year; it isa 
life-long partnership. Consequently it is surely most 
desirable that everything be fully considered before 


in fact, with the pangs of 
are sorry amusements, 
time ; hunger can ~ 
into 


If you want to Know the 


price 1s-, post free for le. 2d., from The Book 


law between Master and Servant, 


entering into it. It is not enough that the partics con- 
ceened’ ines each other; love, in fact, may well be 
lefp out of consideration until finance is discussed, for 
it is no earthly use beginning married life without 
money, sordid as the statement may seem ; indecd, the 
couple who begin wedded life with plenty of money 
and no love have a much ny Ses time of it, as a rule, 
than they who begin with heaps of love but no cash 
in their pockets. I may be called a miserable creature 
for writing in this strain, but I know the misery which 
follows a marriage when love is the one asset. . 

Then consider what it means to a possible family. 
When a marriage takes place it is ten to one that a 
family will make its pag and the more poverty- 
stricken the couple the larger the family as a rule. 
Well, then, is it not a cruel thing to marry and bring 
innocent children into the world if you have not the 
wherewithal to feed and clothe them? . 

Yet that is just what hundreds of couples are doing 
this day ; they love each other--they ought to marry— 
so they argue, and it is about most foolish and 
heartbreaking argument that could be brought forward, 
for it has not one jot of common sense to recommend it. 

It is nice to read in books about love overcoming 
every obstacle, and of poor couples labouring to keep 
body and soul together ; but to actually go through the 
experience is one of the most distressing positions that 
human beings can be placed in. 

‘When a marriage is thought of, the very first con- 
sideration should be: is the bank account any 
enough? Is there money enough to keep the coup! 
in comfort, leaving out all thought of ? 


A Question All Young People 
Should Ponder Upon. 


_ If a unanimous “No” has to be given to these ques- 
tions, it is cruel to marry, and those who do so under 
the conditions reap generally as they have sown, and 
a sad enough reaping it is. 

.,Moncy, in short, is much more necessary than love 
if a marriage is to turn out a success ; you can dispense 
with the one, but you cannot with the other. 

And there are other ways of looking at the matter. 
Suppose sickness makes its appearance, and doctors’ 
and nurses’ bills have to be met, what then? It may 
be that relations of either one or other party will sce 
to such matters; but how undignified, how lowering! 

It is simply lack of considering matters from all 

ints big into leads penniless couples to marry. 

ersonally, I knew one unhapp ir who, when the 
married, faa only sufficient fun Soeatiy ‘them aici 
over the honeymoon. 

Of course, the man had a situation and salary ; but 
what a risk! Who knows what is going to happen in 
matrimony? A situation is lost, or the man falls ill 
and cannot work, or—but, dear me, there are half a 
hundred things which can happen to make life almost 
unendurable to the ill-advised pair who marry without 
giving a thought to the future. 

Perhaps love may be necessary if a marriage is to 
turn out well; but there is one thing of greater im- 
portance, and that is money; and good advice to all 
young persons is—marry for money, if you think fit, 
even although: love be absent, but never marry for 
love alone, for, except one’s luck be in all the time 
—and doesn’t often happen—such a marriage can 
only end in disaster. 
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Shortly-named. 
The little village of Oa, in Argyll, claima to have the 
shortest name of any place in Great Britain. 


Death-dealing Tigers. 

The number of persons killed by ews in British India 
during the last five years was 4,925, and by wolves 1,966. 
Valuable Potato Eye. 

The Lincolnshire farmer who paid £20 for a 
new variety, sold a single eye of the potato for 
Died for a Wager. 

A labourer named Gickhorn, of Josefshitte, Bohemia, 
made a bet to drink a hundred small glasses of brandy at 
one sitting, but fell dead when raising the fortieth to his 


lips. 
Killed by a Mouse. 

Mrs. Lucy Richards, of Kensington, was having a 
bottle of stout for lunch, and on pouring out the remainder 
of the bottle she was horrified to find it contained a dead 
mouse, The shock proved so great that she died in few 


Green Hair. 

It may be news to many people to learn that there are 
men living to-day with Fee hair. This weird colour is 
not a curious fad but result of working in a 
mine, where, in order to become a marketable comm 
the crude ore is roasted in furnaces. It is stated that 
although no offensive odour emanates from this 
is nevertheless some strange substance therein that bee 
duces a chemical chango of the hair and beard so that they 
Soncene a0 grome a grass. Strange to say, the texture of 
the hair suffers no injury, but remains as soft and glossy as 
ever. | . 


tato of a 


Taxing Hie Digestion. 

In the stomach of a terrier dog which died recently at 
Bournemouth were found nearly 2lb. of coarse gra’ a 
wire nail 23in. long, and the key of a clock. 


idkear'e Arad bridge at Rhuddlan, Rhyl, lost 
oe cri gy ord etn gy in tomes 


absence a valuable cow which was 

drank the paint, and soon afterwards died. 

Illegal Cigarettes. 16 
A law has been passed in Indiana making it illegal to 


carry & or to manufacture cigarettes or cigarette 
lenders will be fined £19 for the first time, and 


2100 and six months’ imprisonment for a second offence. 
Crimean Relic. 
In an East End auction room there was sold the 
ee board,” the 
pieces of red British uniform coat an 
rmens An attached parchment label 
e work of a private soldier of the 
Balaclava camp, 1855, 
Utilising a Stranded Vessel. 
South Shields intends turning toa novel use the ship 
that was driven ashore during the gale of a few weeks 
by converting her interior into a refreshment saloon for 


the bridge 


97th Regiment 


summer months, while the deck will be utilised as a plat- 
form for outdoor entertainments. The ship is ht, 
and stands on an even keel, but her re- is pro- 
nounced to be impracticable. 


Waex anorne: 
Mar 11, 1005. 


A few Items of Fact that will 
Interest. You, 
woe ae ee Xe wa 
. C. Bradshaw, a farmer of Tebworth, Bucks, 


coat of arms. 
Japanese Auction. 
They have a queer way of holding auctions in Japan. 


of 
The auctioneer the ob to be sold and asks f 
bids. ye binder ‘then writs the highest price - ‘s 
pay on a piece Pr ak hol prong’ t in a box, 
box la opened and the object to the cnaebe 


has offered most. 
Three-decker Pie. 

A great gastronomic novelty in the of a monst 
sea pie, weighing 240lb., fron which ae 


feasted, was provided at Gorleston the other night. ‘The 
was a former North Sea skipper, who built tho 
with three decks and cooked it for nine hours. When 
6 to table it gave forth a most appetising 

excellent. On deck meat 
and the was on a large 
at sea among the 
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FOR SORTERS ON RAILWAYS. 
Amonce the many railway signs that puzzie travellers 
is the one depicted in the pegs gl 
sketch. It is to be seen on the side o 


on mail trains to drop the net to 
receive the mail- which are wai 


ec 
A NOVEL CHURN. 
Tux churn shown below is to be seen in the West of 
Ireland. It is worked by a small 
water-wheel outside the . A 
swinging beam is fixed to a post 
with a rod at each end. One of 
these rods is 


thus setting the churn in tion 
= Sometimes the making of the butter 
= will take an entire day. was 
one of these water-wheel churns on view at Cork 
International Exhibition in 1903. 


& & 


SOLE MARKS ON BOOTS. 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph used here. See footline. 


A DIVER’S KNIFE. 


No doubt you have noticed certain numbers on the | We illustrate herewith something which is rarely seen 


soles of your boots, and wondered what 

meant, first number, near the front of 
the boot shows its size, and the one beneath it 
is the fitting or shape number. The number 
near the heel is that of the maker, whereby he 
is able to know, in case of any fault in the 
workmanship, who is responsible for the error 

plained of. 
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CHIMNEY-STACKS. 
Steen oe the Suter amass ie eee eeaertinn 
one sees on c of our man 
districts are not there for mere 
a for Pag agate an 
im) urpose. opposite 
a sido of the stack - that upon which 
ze 


m the brim of the cap blocking the way. 


A chimney-stack without a brim on 


the would discharge its smoke in h gusts 
for sone distance down one side, as chown tn talon: 


away from the Pacific Ocean, a diver’s knife, much used 
in those ty of 


—_—o42-___ 
TO TIE CORKS. 
Tue most effective way in which to tie down the cork 
of a bottle is as follows : Take aaa about 


What Clever People are Saying. 


WHAT AUTHORS ARE age i 4 lick 

Propasty woman expects less of life, and in 
sense may be said to  aore fortunate.—Lady Violet 
Greville. 

Waorver realises the immense o 
good which lie within the reach of 
vant ?—Miss Dora M. Jones. 

Many women seem to think that an unselfish man is 
rather a weak, unworthy creature, and send him to the 
wall.—Robert Hichens, 

Lirs is very scrappy. Look how our meals break up 
the day. can we not eat for three hours and be 
done with it for a week?—Mrs. Humphry. 

Iv Japan’s triumph at Port Arthur demonstrates 
one thing more than any other, it is the absolute 
nosemty for national efficiency, achieved by the unani- 
mous effort of all.the people.—Mr. Alfred Stead. 

Man can live together in perfect amity. Men can 
“club”; women only pretend that they do. Club 
life for them is a pose—all of a piece with dress, 
feminine friendships, and tobacco.—Mrs. Henry 

A pEpantMent in natural history should include care- 
ful daily lessons in humanitarianism, and the child’s 


unities for 
domestic ser- 


dormant kindness should be awakened to its sense of | the 


responsibility toward the werker things of earth.— 
Miss Ella Wheeler-Wilcoz. 
Tus abolition of a false idea of soldiering would 
be no evil. Let the ore and the — 
poy suet hoe somatially tesla, 6 Seti nae 
are essentia a 
® disciplined mind.—J. H. M. Abbott, on 


A ted peeuones will be 
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WHAT POLITICIANS ARE SAYING. 

Tue cost of higher and secondary education is an 
insurance for the future Fares of the country.— 
Sir William Hart Dyke, M.P. 

Men were to blame that there was so much tittle- 
tattle ameege the female aa high ———— a 
women the opportunities for higher t —Mr. 
D. J. Shackleton, M.P. ™ 

I rurxx every malo th between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty be compelled (if: not 

hysically disabled, of course), to give at least two 

rs 8 two nights a week for two years to 

an age Geining under State auspices.—Dr. Macna- 
mara, M.P. 


WHAT MEDICAL MEN ARE SAYING. 


I gop a firm opinion . . . that food is at 
aoc of all the wih of child degeneracy.—Dr. 
ichholz. 


Propasty in a more sensible age, over-boots would 
be worn and removed when entering a ng.—Dr. 
A. W. Martin. 

Tus most marked advance in the treatment of 
monary phthisis, and one which I believe will have 
reaching effect 7 Pian a of the an is 

a! vi porta i 
breathe.—Dr. Hector Meshonaio, a sali 

Wa flattered ourselves that we are an athletic 
nation; but I am afraid that in these days of penny 
trams and professional football teams, many p to 
pay 6d. to see twenty men—or twenty-two, for I have 
re — a bit myself—taking exercise.—Dr. Roscoe 

T. : 


of each 
Editor, 


Bright Paragraphs Written 
by Beight People. 


WHAT PEOPLE IN GENERAL ARE SAYING. 
Tas centenarian is a man who hag mistaken 
quantity for quality.—Mr. Barry Pain. 
Bors of seven . . . need kissing more than 
3 and petticoats more than labour-masters.— 
Mrs. Barnett. - 
Tus absolutely empty-headed, pretty little doll of a 
wonsa will never berrcally successful with her clothes. 
—Mrs. Evan Nepean. | 
Luxunizs when once indulged in soon become neccs- 
sities, and this result is one of the banes of modern 
civilisation.—Sir David Salomons. 


Mvcs of the i t: in school-boy morality is 
due to the Seslihios ned, lnpplor rela’ between 
masters and boys.—Headmaster of Christ's Hospital. 

Iv public-houses could be closed for three months 
there would come such an awakening to this nation 
that men would come to themselves again just because 
the soporific of strong drink was m away.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 
ism, and some 


brilliant intellects 
food of that kind, y 
an all-round diet in which meat is a leading line.— 
Professor Sadler. 

Tus lesson I learned in Japan is the great lesson of 
efficiency ; and I believe thet if we could educate our 
people up » i acknowledgment of their duty «3s 


Seve suff et Dail of ery pe 
themselves, not rid of by merely paying 
tazes—we would not @ most efficient but an 


army.—W. ir ton. 
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Books Wrifors 


Some little time back 
an inquisitive reader of 
Pearson’s Weekly asked as to the sources whence 
writers of P.1V. articles obtained their information. 

The answer to the question is that tho sources vary 
according to the class of article. 

Funny articles, for instance, are usually evolved 
from the author’s own inner consciousness, 

Articles of the Mr. P. Doubleyou type are based on 
actual personal experience. 

While those known to editors as “meaty” or 
“facty’”’ articles—articles packed full of interestin 
and out-of-the-way information—are mostly compil 
from books or from current events. 

The books are not those you will find in the ordinary 
circulating library; nor even in the ordinary book- 
seller’s shop. But books known to, and used by, pro- 
fessional writers, and practically > Hage alone. 

Encyclopedias, for instance ! e@ average man in 
the street almost certainly knows of the “ Encyclopmdia 
Britannica,” and probably of one or two others. 

But the professional writer knows that, in addition 
to these and other similar general encyclopedias, there 
is in existence a vast number of eee encyclopsdias, 
each dealing with one subject only. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS FOR EVERYTHING. 

For example, there are encyclopedias of wit, of love, 
of law, of comic songs, of mechanics, of cookery, of 
music, of painting, of brewing, of temperance and pro- 
Libition, and of medicine. 

Fach and every one of these the writer who knows his 
business is able to utilise, when necessary, in prepar- 
ing his articles. And not these alone, but whole 
libraries besides. He has his special work of reference, 
in fact, for all subjects and all emergencies. 

Should you wish to obtain particulars about place of 
origin, and so on, of any given book, he turns to that 
gigantic work, “The English Catalogue,” the first 
volume of which was issued in 1700, and which has 
been continued at regular intervals (latterly annually) 
ever since. In it is set forth, under one alphabetical 
division, the author and subject, size, price, month 
of publication, and publisher of all books issued in the 


United Kingdom. 
The “ American Catalogue’’ does the same with all 


books issued in the United States. While if he desires | 


to find out whether the value of any given work has 
increased or decreased since its publication, and by how 
much, he turns to “ Book Prices Current,” which is a 
record of the prices at which books have been sold by 
auction from year to year since 1886. 

A WONDERFUL BOOK. 

“Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature” tells him, 
almost at a glance, how many articles have been 
written and published on any given subject since the 

ear 1800, and where they are to be found. “Stead’s 
ndex to Periodicals’? is a similar work, and is even 
fuller and more coe plets so far as it goes, but it only 
carries the inquirer back to 1890. 

The “Annual Literary Index,’’ besides i with 
periodicals, also indexes general literature. To run 
any particular novel to earth he has only to turn to 
“ Mudie’s Catalogue,”? where he will find fiction ex- 
haustively classified and arranged under various heads. 

The “ Encyclopzedia of Theology ’’ (sixty-six volumes) 
sets forth many millions of facts regarding the various 
religious systems of the world. The “Encyclopedia of 
Law” starts with “ Abandonment,” and runs through 
twenty-eight closely-printed volumes to “Water- 
courses,”’ s 

BOOKS ON THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The unemployed problem is to the fore just now. To 
understand it in all its bearings one turns to Booth’s 
“Life and Labour of the People,” in ten volumes. 

or curious little out-of-the-way bits of information, 
“Notes and Queries,” in nearly one hundred volumes, 
will be found invaluable. So, too, will “ Hone’s Every- 
day Book,” “Chamber’s Book of Days,” and “ Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.” Qucer facts in 
literature are best sought for in “The Reader’s Hand- 
book,” and in history in “The Historical Notebook,” 

h also by Brewer. 

The “Century Cyclopedia of Names” is a work as 
Unique as it is invaluable to the writer. It gives a 

rie of all proper names, not excluding even 
those made familiar to us by novels and plays. A 
‘riter wishing to use two words which mean one and 
the same thing, or two words having exactly opposite 
oe turns to “Smith’s Synonyms and An- 


ere are very few recondite phases of natural his- 
tory he will not find dealt with in the forty volumes of 
bred ical Record.’”’ In the “ Annual Register,” 
Grst volume of which was published in 1768, and in 


“Rabbit Keeping for Pleasure 


About Some of the Obscure 
Works of Reference 


4 , ro, Py which ne eee 


The Secret of how 
‘*P.W.” Articles are Written Divulged for the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


the “Gentleman's i 
which back to 1731, he 


a complete history 
the world trom those years. If 
hewantsit ina morecondensed 


ictionary of Dates.” 
The files of the T1mzs are, 


First Time. of course, easily accessible to 

_— oo Lert =e. . 
“Palmer's ex,” whic! 

By ONE OF THE STAFF. covers the period from 1817 


to the present day. 

There are many scores of “year books’? published 
annually, each of which gives more or less full informa- 
tion concerning the special subject with which it deals. 

Thus, tho writer wishing to find out anything con- 
cerning the Jews would turn to the “Jewish Year- 
Book” ; if he pined for information regarding the ways 
and wiles of investors he would consult the “Stock 
Exchange Year-Book”; the “Licensed Victuallers’ 
Year-Book’’ would afford him every facility for be- 
coming acquainted with the ins and outs of “the 
trade,”’ aaa 80 on. 

“Weckstern’s Bibliography of Japan” has been in 

reat request lately among writers. It classifies all the 

ks on Japan that ever were written, and gives a 
brief sketch of their contents. For books about the 
Far East generally one turns to the “Library Cata- 
-—_ of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 

e “Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society” is the most complete list of general 
geographical works extant. While Gross’s marvellous 
‘Bibliography of British Municipal History” gives 
the titles, together with brief accounts, of all the 
principal books, pamphlets, and so on, relating to the 
towns and countics of Great Britain. 

HISTORICAL AUTHORITIES EASILY FOUND. 

A writer who is doubtful as to the exact value of 
some unsupported historical statement, made in ono 
of the ordinary text-books, turns for verification to 
“Lee’s Leading Documents of English History.’’ Hero 
all known authorities are quoted for all the principal 
events, from the first mention of Britain by name, 
some 360 years before Christ, down to the Convention 
of Pretoria. 

One of the most monumental works of reference 
extant is the “Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army.” It consists of 
some thirty closely-printed volumes, about as big as 
those of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and contains 
titles and  srgeonee f of every book and pamphlet 

ublished about medicine or medical subjects these 
fty years past. 

‘o it the writer turns who seeks information regard- 
ing some unusually recondite phase of the healin 
science. For ordinary information he consults re 
— text-books as “Taylor’s Medical Jurispru- 

ence,” “Tuke’s Dictionary of Psychological Medi- 
cine,” “Creighton’s Epidemics in Britain,” “Taylor 
on Poisons,’’ or “Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine.” 

The above-mentioned volumes constitute merely a 
selection from some of the principal books writers write 
from. To name them would require twenty or 
thirty columns of P.W. 


A rouna lady went down to the country, and while 
ere was given some very good ho: 


mey. 

After eating a t deal of it che aid, gushingly, 
ce is such delicious honey! Do you keep a 
— we ie 

“On, yes, sir,” said the country landlady to the 
thirsty wayfarer, “our beer's quite pure! It’s been 
paralysed by two anarchists!” 

t she meant was, “It’s been analysed by two 
analysts.”) 

Mrs. Newercn: “ Are you Mr. Easel?” 

Mr. E.: “Yes, madam.” 

“The painter of miniatures?” 

“Yes, madam.” : . 

“ What’ll you charge to paint a life-sized miniature 
of my daughter?” 


£100 PRIZE SONG. 


HJYow on Sale. 


“Try to 
Forget.” 


WORDS BY .... | 
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BY 
GEORGE W. BYNG. 


Sixpence net of all railway book- 
stalls and newsagents, or post free 
seven stamps from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
W.C. State high or low key. 
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SEARCHERS AFTER ETERNAL LIFE. 


The Outrage in Russia the Other Day was al 
Attempt to Discover the Elixir of Life, 


From the earliest days of the world's history many 
philosophers and monomaniacs have wasted years of 
their lives in vain attempts to discover some nostrum 
or means for prolonging life amaebntiel 

For instance, just recently, at the vil age of Dubovo, 
on the river Don, in Russia, a series of ghastly crimes 
were brought to light which had bcen perpetrated 
ny by a couple of women for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the clixir of life. Ever since the day upon. which 
these women had rented a furnished house in the 


principal street young children up to four and five 
years old began to mysteriously disappear. 

At first the whole uring ok turned out and carefully 
searched the countryside for the missing little ones; 
but after a while, when ten children had vanished in 
about three months, superstition began to assert itself, 
and the peasantry, declaring that the devil was abroad, 
refused to live in Dubovo, 

One day from the home of the mysterious women 
terrible screams were heard. Soon the door flew open, 
and the two viragos, locked in each other's arms, 
bleeding and dishevelled, struggled into the roadway. 

A crowd of villagers thronged into the mysterious 
house. In the cellar they found a long table furnished 
with straps and clamps. In a cabinet on the wall 
were many surgical instruments, while rows of bottlcs 
lined the shelves. 

Further search revealed the body of a child who had 
disappeared a few days before. 

e only saplensioe the women would give for the 
crimes was that they belonged to a sccrcet socicty 
which had for its main object the discovery of the 
elixir of life, and that they had come purposely to the 
village to make a scientific research. 

Fortunately, the methods of eternal life-seekers are 
rarely so monstrous as those just described. The usual 
practice is to inoculate the human system with some 
supposedly life-giving fluid. Thus, a number of 
Chicago physicians, headed by a Dr. White, declared 
that they had discovored the real elixir to be a new 
preparation of Cbg 07 taken from live wild goats that 
inhabit the Rocky Mountains. 

Arguing that these animals never died from disease, 
but onl” from old age or rifle shots, and that they 
were the embodiment of hardiness and extreme vitality, 
they came to the conclusion that if the lymph were 
extracted from the cervical cord of the young goats 
and mixed with a certain proportion of filtered carbon 
water and blood serum, human beings would have 
their exhausted vitality built up again by means of 
inoculation with the mixture. 

Possibly many people were benefited by the treat- 
ment. e physicians claimed to have received a 
testimonial from no less a personage than Pope Leo of 
Rome, besides others from judges and financiers well 
known in the United States ; but the death of Pope Leo 
was an irrefutable contradiction of the perpetual 
youth-giving powers of goat-lymph. 

Then, three years ago, a professor of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Dr. Jaques Loeb, startled the scientific world 
by demonstrating that he could indefinitely postpone 
the death of sea-urchins’ eggs by the use 4 potassium 


salts, 

Before a Lend of scientists Dr. Loeb removed the 
hearts from both a turtle and a frog, and by supplying 
them constantly with a solution of salt and water 


succeeded in keeping them steadily at work for several 


days. 
Under the microscope, too, the professor showed 
how the eggs of the sea-urchin an corpuscles 
taken from human blood bore a@ striking resem- 
blance, while they had many other characteristics in 


common. 
Now, he ed, if he could with potassium salts 
rolong the life of one, why not the other. Why could 
not inject his salts into the veins of a human being, 
and, by prolonging the life of the red corpuscles, 
enable their possessor to cheat death indefinitely? 
The idea seemed feasible. Yet though it has been 
ible to extend the life of a rhage Lagi for several 
faaee, and even for a day or two, by the injection of 
potassium salts, the elixir of life has not yet been dis- 


co . 

In the dark days of old, many men, particularly so- 
called alchemists, professed to have discove: the 
aqua vite, or the water of life. There was Artephius, 
for instance, who invented some nostrum which he 
declared had kept him alive for a thousand years. 

One of these men did create a great sensation 
wherever he travelled. This was Abucasis, who, while 
experimenting with various substances in the hope of 
discovering the elixir, accidentally man a 
first-rate kind of alcohol. 


P Oo course, he — > = (te exhilaration it 
was so sat a good ian 
sure he had Ayr found the secret. His customers 


him, clamouring for the life-giving water. 
But, unfortunately for his money-making instincts 
Abucasis was himeett @ good customer, and instead of 
spending his time in manufacturing the liquor and 
Yelling it, he devoted it to drinking most liber 
every day, and in the end his wonderful elixir of 
was the means of shortening his life rather than of 
lengthening it, 


and Profit,” by George Gardner; cloth, price 1s., may be obtained at all 


railway bookstalls and booksollers. 
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New York there isa | so long by this , and many of the rims of 
farm which is run | wheels for motor-cars and similar v are being 


The owner 
up s complete electric plant, and this produces the 
current for lighting and heating as well as for supply. 
ing the power for other operations connected with the 


‘arm. 

The farm land obtains its electric power from a large 
stream on which are two falls, one 60ft. and the other 
160ft. high. 

The enh of the falling water turns huge wheels 
which are connected to a motor of immense horse- 
power, which rung several smaller oncs. | One motor 
of ten horse-power works a mowing machine, another 
a threshing machine, and a third a circular saw for 
cutting logs. . . : 

The cbares and other appliances in the farm dairy 
are all run by elentinaety and the farm itself is lighted 
by several hugo arc lamps. 

” xnokher farm, situated in Western Canada, saves 
about £500 every year by using electricity for manual 
labour. LECTRICITY AS BURGLAR-CATCHER. 

Mowing machines, chaff cutters, Lg harrows, 
reaping machines, and the like are run by an electrio 
current. The farmhouse is mein ighted, and 
the kitchen supplied with an electrica ren range, 
while in the laundry the flat-irons are heated by elec- 
tricity. - 

The Americans were the first to utilise electricity 
as a burglar-catcher. i 

A well-known professor of Chicago, attached to one 
of the universities, discovered that any money he left 
in the pockets of his overcoat, that was peng. up in a 
lobby during lecture hours, scemed to disappear 
mystonionsly . . 

One day he arranged wires that carried a generous 
current inside tho pocket of his coat, and this brought 
the thief to a es sense of iniquity. — 

The appropriator of other men’s goods inserted his 
hand, on the electricity gave him such a twinge that 
he yelled vigorously, and was caught literally red- 
handed. 

PILFERER-PROOF MUSEUM. 7 

The professor’s little resulted in an effective 
system of protection being applied successfully to 
several museums in America and England. ires; 
conveying an electric current, were run underneath 
the lid of each case containing valuable articles. 

If the cover was lifted or disturbed in an way an 
alarm was instantly transmitted to the office of an 
attendant or cy watchman, and several electric 
gongs were sounded simultaneously. 

Four museum-pilferers were captured in one month 
in America in this way. 

Electric burglar alarms are very common nowadays 
and there is hardly a public institution or palatial 
residence in the kingdom that is not fitted with one or 
two of them. 

Several of our best orchards are surrounded by 
net ef fine wire-mesh, six to eight feet high, with a 
couple of copper ada some distance apart, stretched 


along the rad of it. 

Every me t a strong current is switched into these, 
ca g electricity right through the wire-mesh, 
making eves and others 


= a perfect terror to 


ELECTRICAL CALCULATING MACHINE. 

The popularity of the electrical calculating machine 
is daily increasing in America, where it was invented. 
Those who are ne it declare that it is three times 
ro ia as the calculating machine which works by 

nd. 

The latter machine, by-the-way, became an essen- 
tiality in the world of science long since, and almost 
overy life insurance and Government office in Great 
Britain has one in use. 

Eight of the machines were placed in the accoun- 
tant’s department of the Bank of England some years 
ago, and proved an immediate success. Mr. Joseph 

amberlain introduced the invention into the House 
of Commons, where it has been found an invaluable 
assistant in drawing up statistics. 

Whether the clectrical calculator will oust the 
ean —, a to be seen. 

r. Hammond, a ington ph: has found 
that dong os be induced by Ms a mild electric 
current through the = etic nerves of the spinal 
column of the brain, and he has placed upon the 
market a small battery, of his own design, for the 


benefit of those whose crorwaought nerves fi them 
to di some reliable me of puteing sleep 


artificially. 


means of an electric battery and 
similar to that of a piano, the Revtor of Rendele rnc, 


his church bells before every service, and also’ at 


“Roses, and How to Grow Them,” 
The 


. | electrically welded. 
eet 


George Maxwell, one of the most successful 
lators on the Board of Trade at Chicago, was robbed 
literally by electricity. One evening while in his 
office the telephone bell rang, and, reply to his 
“ Hullo,” a masculine voice, rough and rasp ng, said: 

“I’m Thomas Jefferson , the famous burglar. 
I and two of my friends have gained access to your 
house. The cook, the chambermaid, and your wife 
are lying here in the drawin -room, gagged and bound. 
We have disposed of the black coachman, and some 
bundles of rag and straw, soaked in petroleum, have 
hae aca ly distributed about the house ready to 

ignited. 
es a scoundrel!’ shouted the mised Maxwell. 

“Don’t speak so loud,” was the calm retort, “ you'll 
smother the instrument! Now listen to me. I need 
a little loan of £2,000 cash. It is now 5.80 o'clock. 
At this very moment my confederate has entered your 

ice to receive the money. Refuse to pay it him, 
and your house will be burnt to the ground with your 
wife and servants in it.’? 

ROBBED OF 22,000. 
_ Mr. Maxwell, turning round, saw a stranger dressed 
in the height of fashion before him. 

“T have called to collect a little matter of £2,000 
for Mr. Odell,’ said the visitor. 

Mr. Maxwell, without a word, went to his safe and 
handed the stranger two packets containing £2,000 
in notes. Then li’s confederate step to the 
oo and said: 

“TI have the money. Free Mrs. Maxwell and the 
servants, and leave the house as you found it.” 

Then he strode out of the office with the grandeur 
of a Spanish hidalgo. 

When Mr. Maxwell arrived home he found his wife 
as calm as possible, and after he had finished the re- 
cital of his adventure he was told by his wife that 
nothing had happened in the house as he described, but 
a well-dressed man, calling himself Odell, had called 
some time before, and stating that he was a business 
friend of Mr. Maxwell’s, asked permission to use the 
telephone to soad him an im t message. 

8 permission was given , and after using the 

all, disovoring bow is had boos sold, reshed 

peal is nm sold to 

bere pees, and gear, they grees smartest detec- 
service on case, t ail 

the clever Odell and his confederate, — 


—_———_—»- jf... 
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Junee (in the court-room): “T’ve lost my hat.” 
Counsel: “That’s nothing. I it 
Wa =) othing. lost a suit here 
= Ro 
Vistror: “Do i 
pel ” . = mix your colours on this 
rtist: “8-i-r! What do 
ge you mean? saa is my 


Goutentiy : “What mak certain 

eleven will win the football match ?” sini 
Captain Kickhard: “I know my men. Everyone of 

them has been rejected by the girl he loves.” 


What is Your Pet Bike ? 
Cxrostna Day Comrna! 


Vv. P. Biddle. 


A Practical Handbook. Price is. 
ook Publisher, “ P.W." Office, Henrietta Street, W. 


evival Incidents Told by the Great Missioner in 
R his Meetings. 


the State of Michigan there is @ little town awa 
off trom the railway—an insignificant little village. 
There were two churches in the village, a Congre- 
gational and a Methodist. One time the Methodist 


They to do this, and these two local 
y aaeed , 


union meetings. The power of God 


‘fell, and the work became so notable that for miles 
and miles 


around from the great cities people would 
drive over to that country place to see the work of 


It was the Con tional minister himself who 
told me of the revival, and I said, “Somebody must 
have been et 

“Yes,” id, “we found out afterwards that 
there was a company of people who met in a back 
room every night and F gin while the minister was 
preaching; they would se some given individual 
to pray for, and as they prayed, the man for whom 
they prayed would to the meeting and be con- 
ee and that whole countryside was moved by the 
power of God.” — 


I_recervep a telegram the day that Mr. Moody 
died, a few moments after his death, asking me to 
come out at once to Nort H 

When the carriage from the station put me down 
at his home his son-in-law met me at the door with 
these words: “Mr. Torrey, the last six hours he spent 
with us knocked all the bottom out of death!” His 
utterances in those last six hours of earthly lifo were 
80 ree 4 triumphant as to “knock all the bottom 
out of death.” 


® 

In one town in New York State, so small that 
though I was brought up in that State I could find 
no trace of it on any map or » & woman who had 
never seen a revival in her life was born from above. 
She started praying for her church when there was 
no life in it. m she went to her pastor, and said, 
“Pastor, won’t you have a meeting for the peni- 
tent?” ~ 
« , y,” he said, “madam, there are no anxious 


Sle said, “I think there are.” 
In s week or two she came and said, “ Pastor, 
won’t you, for my sake, hold a meting for tho 
anxious? unless something is done.” 
“if you feel that way I’ll do 
will come.” 


the doors rang t 
that little town a parade grin spread to areteg 


y, to New York, and across the 


F 


® 
bright, intelligent- 
his staan Why a you 


deeply moved, arid I would like 
- You have 


I asked what his business was, and he replied, “I 
am 8 ” He didn’t look it, he looked more 


said “Will you please tell me how much ‘ou get 
® week’ for tending the bar?” If I remember 
correctly it was six dollars, that is, 24s., and that 


man selling his soul for 24s. a week. Some of 
"T Ping another } 


souls at almost as cheap a price. 
young fellow why he did not be- 
said, “I be 
but I 


in it, and I 
am in a business of my 
business on the Sabbath. 
and do Sabbath work.”’ 
Then,” I said, “you had better give up your 


Sabbath work. 

“No,” he said “I can’t do that. It’s the biggest 
> ee I have in the week.’” And that man 
was selling his soul for the profits of one day’s business 
a. week. 

There sre some of you selling your immortal souls, 
for which Jesus died, for some single form of pleasure 
—it may be the dance, the card-party, the horse- 
race, the theatre; and for one single form of pleasuro 
you are forfeiting your soul ! 

(Final batch of anecdotes next week.) 


i free for fourteen stamps from 
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ERFECTLY astounding is the mere distance, for one 
Pre , travelled to cool by some of our children in 
the Bleaker and wilder parts of Wales and Scotland, 
and even of En da. : ; 

At an ann prize-giving recently in one Irish 
school, the master made the extraordinary statement 
that one little fellow present named O’Connor had 
during the year walked 4,172 miles to and from 
school. His home was seven miles away, and the 
lad had attended school 298 days during the year, 

i 


In parts of Lincolnshire things are little better 
and, Ghat is more, the roads in the low-lying marshy 
land are at times well-nigh impassable. One Lincoln- 


shire Education Committee, indeed, has been driven 
to the expedient of hiring wagonettes to collect the 
children and convey them to school. ; 

This, by-the-way, is a thing already done in the 
case of crippled children in a good many of our larger 
towns and cities, London included. The little 
sufferers are collected in ambulances provided with 
swing-cots and a nurse, and in this way perform what 
even then to many of them is a feat indeed, having 
regard to the nature of their afflictions. 

A CURIOUS CLASS OF SCHOLARS. 

But, stranger still, there is even to-day a class of 
little Britons who do not go to school at all, and 
don’t want to. Strong and healthy little lads and 
lasses they are, too, for the most part. Their “feat’”’ 
consists dodging the education officers wherever 


they go. . 

They live in barges and gipsy vans, range tho 
country with tramps, and play round cinder ge 
in the North and Midlands, and in London in 
Thames mud if they are anywhere near it. Desperate 
but fruitless attempts are from time to time mado 
by tho authorities to enforce the attendance at school 
of these classes of children. As the recent Blue 
Books show, there is an appalling percentage of 
children who slip through the meshes of every net 
officialdom in its wisdom can cast for it. 

But in America, to return more strictly to the 
sub in the Red Men’s reservations, some of the 
little indians still travel long distances to the 
Government sgenoy schools at the jnning and end 
of each term—so far, in fact, that they are glad to 
kill and eat the prairie chickens on their way. ‘ 

TRAMPING MILES THROUGH A FOREST. 

In the Black Forest in Germany, too, children 
tramp miles through the woods to school. But winter 
or summer they have to go; there is. no shillyshallyin 
with the German Government in the matter o 
education. 

In some of the French forests there are still fierce 


on to 
Thee sort of 


thing occurs today in some of the more sparsely 
countries of Europe, and also in parts of 
orth America. 


In troubled Russia many of the university students 
are miserably poor. They travel incredible distances 
afoot te the universities at Moscow and St. Peters- 


burg, from the ts on their way. Rye 
bread soup is their principal diet during 
the journey. - 


CROSSING CONTINENTS TO ATTEND SCHOOLS. 
But their sufferings are mild compared with those 
of the young Mohammedans who undertake the weary 
ilgrimage to the great schools of Mohammedan 
earning at holy Mecca. From countries as far apart 
as Morocco India, as Turkey and Zansibar, come 
the dusky pilgrims. Some of them take years on the 


in times not long 
of ours, amon 
race that lives Ni of the 
University “Meal Monday” is an 
The anniversary is now 
fan, but it commemorates 


ergata 
F 
e 
q 
: 
F 
; 


young man met his father 
from him a supply of oatmeal. The meal 

tad to university with him 
beginning of term being by now almost 
the arrangement was that his parent 


Fz 
ii 


g 
F 
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**Small Gardens and How to Make 


te Attend their Schools, 


While some London Boys Travel over Two Hundred 
Miles by Train Every Day to Attend School, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


should meet him, as stated, 
with a fresh supply for his 
subsistence to the end of the 


H les —_— session. - 
a b In Parts of Preece Children, There are probebly bresk 
bance 4 have to dren roba 
Prepa many records in the amount 
fo b | cheel, red to Fight Wolves. of week they through in 
\Seae., the course of a sing'e day. 


Many of them, in fact, do a 
day’s work before they go to 
school. 

“Up at five o'clock, sir, delivering milk—that’s 
what my son was before he was run over,’ testified 
a r woman recently in a London coroner’s court. 

ut in the North of England, not a hundred miles 
from Bradford, a few years was a poor little 
“half-timer ’? who delivered milk before he went to 
school. Then, after a hard morning at school—for 
half-timers were whacked if thoy didn’t learn as much 
as the children who spent the whole day in school— 
he would toil at the factory till six o’clock, after 
which he would sell papers in the streets in his greasy 
“mill smock” till nearly midnight. 

After this the performance of rich men’s sons pale 
into nothingness. But just one may be mentioned. 

There is gentleman in the West End who insists 
on his sons attending a school at Birmingham, and 
at the same time being home every night. This 
means that the lads must every day spend four or 
five hours in the train. They have first-class season 
tickets, and take certain of their meals and do all 
their home work in the train. 

There are also numerous instances of schoolboys 
popelaniy travelling long distances to lunch. Pro- 
bably the record is held by one boy who travels daily 
from Manchester to Liverpool for his snack. 

A reference to s country-girl’s feat may be not 
inappropriate, if only because she shows so much 
more real courage than the young American lady who 
made a bet she would hop to school and did. The 
village girl referred to—she lives in South Wales— 
daily carries her elder brother on her back to and 
from school. The poor lad is about half his sister’s 
weight, and a cripple. 

—— 2}. 

“How old did your sister sa is?” 

“ Eighteen.” * ae 
“ How old is she?” 

—_—ste 
SHE: “Do you 


pag ad go to the opera much?” 


“But I understood your wife to sa 
passionately fond of Italian productions {” 

“BoIam. I love macaroni.” 

-_———2sjo—_____. 
gi AT THE BARBER’S, 
E found his hair was leaving at the top of his 

and took his barber to tack akvet fan te ee 
“You sold me two bottles of stuff to make the hair 


“It is very strange it won’t grow again,” interrupted 
the barber.” “I can't understand it” ” 
don’t mind 
the last.” 


you were 


“Well, look here,” said the man, “I 
another bottle, but this must be 
—_—— sj}. 


Mana: “Playing Indians is so rough. Why are 
you crying? Have they been pealning you again?” 
“No, mamma; we 


Spotted Panther (alias Willie) : 
have been smoking the pipe of peace.” 


ef 
“We don’t even have the same butter we had in my 
— days,” said the elder at the seaside 
ging-house, with the peor greg of age. 
“It is my impression,” sai unger boarder, 
“that we he very same.” ai , 


Have You had a Prize Yet, 
Boys and Girls ? 


At the top of the first white will eee the heading 
yo Werrxitx—to | hg to Elevate, to 
Amuse,” which a; week by week. What you have to 
do is to copy this in k ink, she copy must be 
raRcEs than and the must be 

of the master or mistress 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUPON. 


sesseeseeeen seeceeeseses 
BHO... scerercocssereeres ose serevecese eevee sseseesee cescesres 


Pi titi tt its 


11/6/08, 


This coupon is not evaflable the day for which the paper ts dated, 
Price tap eh Plcrnedl tnt . 


the Most of Them” is the beat book for the amateur 
for a copy to the Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W. 
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SHOPS WE CANT KEEP. 


Where John Bull Fails in Business, 


Naporzon described us as a “Nation of Shop- 
keepers.”? He might better have called us a “ Nation 
of Traders.” We originate industries; other nations 
profit by them. 

Take Africa, for instance, in which the struggle for 
trade is now most fierce. Who started the African 
rubber trade, and opencd up the palm oil industry? 
Britons. Who found gold and diamonds? Britons. 
Who began the growing cf tea in Natal; coffee 
and cotton in Central Africa? Who first made 
Algerian Alfalfa grass into 
French and Germans and 
lion’s share of the profits. 

The clove trade, once our monopoly, has gone to 
Rotterdam, and the ivory trade, originally London’s, 
is fast leaving us for Belgium. It is said that, owing 
to the lack of a direct line of British steamers to East 
Africa, our trade loss is fully five millions a year, three 
millions of which is Zanzibar trade. 


aper? All Britons. Yet 
Belgians have taken the 


The greater part of tho famous olive oil exported to 
us from Marseilles is made from ground-nuts, which 
were first grown for this purpose by Britons in 
the Gambia country on the West Coast of Africa. 

To come nearer home. In December, 1902, a firm 
of London glass merchants opened glass works at 
Eu, in France, and are now turning out over 20,000 
bottles a day, most of which are sent to London! They 
migrated to Eu because there were no trades unions in 
the district. 

Stourbridge, once the headquarters of the British 
glass industries, to-day employs in all fewer men than 
a single largo Austrian glass works. 

The list of lost British businesses is a terribly long 
one. Twenty years ago there were dozens of mills for 
spinning hemp in the North of England, Leeds being 
the headquarters of the industry ; 1905 sees the largest 
hemp-spinning factory in the world in Italy. Italy’s 
water power and her cheaper labour have robbed us 
completely of this trade. 

Luton and St. Albans had once, and that not many 

ears ago, an almost absolute monopoly of straw plait- 
ing for hats. Howsaeys the fancy trade is supplied 
from Switzerland, the fine straws come from Tuscany ; 
and cheaper hats turned out by the inhabitants from 
Japan and China. 

The reason secms to be that the British straw 
plaiters have not kept up to date, for the demand for 
straw hats was never so t as it has been during 
the past few years, especially since Panamas came in. 

e used to make matches, not only for ourselves but 
for half the world besides. The manufacture of Eng- 
lish wooden matches was long ago nearly killed by 
Swedish and Belgian competition, and now the Ameri- 
cans who have opened factories in this country have 
pretty nearly finished off the fow remaining British 
owned and worked factories. 

The drug trade, again, was once almost.a British 
monopoly. To-day, though some of our manufacturing 
pee. cagrrs are making valiant efforts to regain lost 
trade, they have an uphill struggle indeed to contend 
against the Germans and Americans who have obtained 
so firm a foothold in this country. 

It was an American who invented the oval tabloid 
which is so much easier to take than the old-fashioned 
bullet-sha pill. At the Chemists’ Exhibition in 
Covent Garden the three exhibitors were 
American firms from Detroit, Phi phia, and Cin- 
cinnati respectively. 

Sometimes it seems as if it were nothing but intense 
conservatism that is losing trade to Britain. For 
instance, only last year the n shape Chamber of Com- 
merce ined bitterly the British are the 
— acturers, but the worst merchante in tho 
world. 


A certain type of moiety was wanted for 
Egyptian flour mills, yet British firms would not 
trouble to devise anything new. Consequently all the 
best mills in Egypt are now fitted up with Italian 
machinery. 

Lately the war authorities have given immense con- 
tracts for army boots to Cawnpore. It is not a ques- 
tion of price at all, but simply that the Indian made 
boots are far more suitable, and better liked than 
ag oo both by r rs and men. 

e Royal Axminster and Wilton carpet factory 
closed ite doors a year ago, this important indust 
being simply killed by cheap foreign competition. tt 
me al ag the Earl of Pembroke is trying to revivo 


works, 
Trades union tyranny has been the ruin of the litho- 


graphic printing business, which has now left our 


ores for those of Belgium, Germany, and the States. 


Wages of lithographers in the latter country average 


ten shillings a day, yet American firms can compete 
with ours and beat them. ” 

p carriage of foreign goods hurts our manu- 
facturers badly. It costs a , pos to bring a ton of 
spades from Birmingham to London, but only 6s. 6d. 
to carry the same from Hamburg to the Thames. The 
carriage of pianos from Live to London is £3 10s, 
ton ; the same weight of German pianos reaches our 
shores for £1 5s. 


gama Send Is. 24, 
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SPLENDID NEW SERIAL. START IT TO-DAY. 


In the Grip of Fate. 


A Story of Love, Hate, and Adventure. By John KH. Prothero. 


CHAPTER SIX. 


Rocen —_ ACTERS IN THE STORY. 
Hucm Laurence, a jpoies to The Devil's E : 


conv Canny, Carew of his love for her. 


name for the time being—was wondering if his friend 
and compatriot could be induced to lend him a sover. 
eign. He computed Carew possessed @ few pounds in 
cash, which a generous imagination magnified into five 
hundred 3 he fixed his loan in proportion, and preferred 


The Second Time of 
Asking, 


URANT, ’s brother. Tepror, like » snake, deprives its victims of all power | his request with hungry earnestness. The man had had 
ponies Carew, Audrey's father. of resistance. Audrey had as fair share of | no food that day. ; 
Hanoy Gortne, a financier. physical courage, and on most occasions was equal to an A soverei; said Carew lightly. “My dear boy, 
Cyrrin Warwick, his private secretary. emergency, but before the fear the Chinaman inspired | let me make it two.” He thrust his hand into his pocket 
Matruew Price, servant of the inte ‘Henry Morton, the | her nerve collapsed. She was literally incapable of| and drew out his pere—ond, to his chagrin, found it 
owner of “ The Devil’s Eye.” moving hand or foot. Fascinated, she watched him as yur. He had exhausted his ready money, save for a 
he paused by the bedside to search her clothes, deposit-| few loose francs; it would be necessary to break in on 
HOW THE STORY BEGINS. ing each garment back in its p! Audrey's if he advanced the loan. 
Hexey Morton, miser and millionaire, has called four searched in turn the small chest of drawers, “Tm afraid,” he commenced in a faltering voice, hor- 


i i ther that they may hear his will. tin trunk, the ivory box in which she kept her girlish | ribly conscious of the look of disappointment in Cal. 
a hy aT ks pees Tous relations he has chosen these four | treasures—a gold chain of her mother's, Ay fan, 8 Grace: thorpe’s eyes—“I'm afraid——” His voice trailed off, 
—Audrey Carew, his grandchild; Leam Durant, his | let, a brooch that in an unwonted fit of rosity her | It was impossible to explain how matters stood. He had 
niece; and his two godsons, cousins twenty times removed, | grandfather had given her, with an ironical request that | boasted of his fortune—his five hundred pounds. He 
Roger Norcot and Hugh Laurence. she would keep it in remembrance of him. It was of no | could not confess it was his daughter's money! He felt 

tiny cabinet of some rare wood stands oy miser’s | intrinsic value—the miser had been unable to give it | the sneer upon the other's lips, and winced at th con- 
side. Ye it is a part of his great wealth—the wonderful otherwise—but the workmanship was d, a woman's | tempt on the decadent face. The good opinion of his 


: : has hoarded up for years. head curiously wrought in bronze, and Audrey valued it | fellows was to Archibald Carew as the breath of hi 
ape eee ee ag og ve will,” he says. “One | for the old man’s sake. The sudden thought that this | nostrils. It was @ matter of moment that this social 
of you will inherit all my wealth; the other three have not | yellow wretch meant to take it roused her to action. Should think well of him. A few francs would 
Seems adece Eetoaed Pate The emerald is not here,” she cried. The man turned ve tided over Calthorpe's necessities for the night, and 


hen he tells of the jewels he has collected so carefully— | slowly round and faced her. In his hand he held a | in the morning Audrey would have redeemed her father's 
aiove al of his pain for emeralds, of which he has ory r . moonlight fell on its blede—te word. Last, but not least, the five hundred pounds 
one of the largest collections in the country. He tells | the girl's excited imagination it seemed stained with | would have been safely lodged. For a second Archibald 
them, too, that he owns the finest emerald in world ; it blood. 


‘Are kill “Hie. untiod tho bag of ‘gold? handed” Calth 

: 4 il’s Eye.” “ you going to kill me?” she screamed, clutchin e@ unti of gold, altho two 
. calca ut inten value, but to make it the more | at the bed-clothes as if to shield her. aoe pounds, and decided it was foolish to call at tee bank 
priceless Henry Morton destroys all his other jewels. He made no answer, but motioned to the other room. | With the four hundred and ninety odd. He would wait 


“Whom have you chosen for your heir?” asks Leam. ly _ father——” For a moment she sickened. | till to-morrow! 

* Wy three time,” is the answer—“in three years’ | “ Blood,” she cried, pointing to the knife, “his blood!” | The plunge once taken, the rest was easy. Calthorpe 
time you shall know. On the third anniversary of to-day, | Then with a wild rush im one frantic dash she sprang | and a couple of imptcunious artists were invited to 
here in this room, at this hour, you will learn on whom | from the bed, through the door, into the studio, and so | dinner. Dinner was followed by an hour or so at a 
the choice has fallen. . If in the meantime,” he continues, | into her father’s room. Darkness greeted her, and a| café chantant, and the evening wound up, as a matter of 
“the heir should die, his successor will be named upon | silence almost Ipable answered her call. course, by i 
that day. And if that one dies, and yet another, so that “Father!”: The voice rang out in the night. She | time had Hig ere his scruples. Grasping the depleted 
of the four but one is left alive, thad one will claim the | groped her way towards the bed, her shrinking hands | bag of gold, he felt himself a devoted father, eager for 
emerald—possess ‘The Devil’s Eye’!” fearing to touch some sickening thing. Em here | his daughter’s welfare! 

The old man cries out, and he falls back dead! was no one in the bed, nor in the room; her rc was| The ho P' 

In a luxurious sitting-room at the Savoy Leam Durant | not home. And ta that knife, the blood upon the blade, | sided over by -Leam Durant. Time and again the artist 
makes an appointment with Hi Laurence. She is | the man’s cruel face. Could it be fancy, a trick of her | had watched the face of the adventuress over the grecn 

etting this young man rapidly in r. So sure is | excited brain? She lit a candle and retraced her steps. | cloth, and wondered at ite beauty and its cruclty. 
& that the emerald will come to him he has speculated | The Chinaman had disappeared! Taking advantage of | Ignorant of each other's identity, they had but exchanged 
on his prospects to the tune of some thousands. her absence, he had sprung from a table and made good | careless greetings when, after a period of poverty, Carew 

Before Laurence leaves her, Leam Durant has made a | his escape through the skylight on to the roof. The girl | emerged once more in funds. To-night, however, the 
compact with him. “You want the emerald—so do I,” | stared t her in bewilderment. Had the man a mention of her name set his wits to work. 
she says; “we will win it, you and I together.” this burglarious style of entry merely to ban coger ?| “Is madame here?” he asked the croupier. 

When Laurence leaves her she is visited by her ig | It was not likely he had risked his life for sake of | _ “She has but just arrived,” was the reply, and Leam, 
brother Arthur, who tells of how he has been p by a | searching her be! So astute a could have | fresh from her journey—she had crossed from Dover that 
man who recognised him as one who had given him some | selected a more convenient hour for effecting such @ pur. | morning—swept into the room. iant 
f bank-notes in Paris. oa His threat of the previous night came back to of silk and lace, a flush upon her cheeks, a 

) pursuer’s step is heard outside, and Arthur is thrust | her. : of triumph in her eyes, she was irresistible. She 
by his sister into her bedroom, which is adjoining. “I shall not ask a second time in words.” Quick on | took a seat at the head of the table, glancing at the 

To escape, Arthur climbs through the window, and, | the recollection followed the thought of the curved and | faces round her, records for the most of the weaker 
letting go the sill with both hands, falls to the balcony gleaming knife, stained it had seemed to her—— No! | side of human nature, and thrilled exultant at the 
below and enters a room, where he meets Harold he grew faint with a sudden agony—it was not thinkable | thought that she sat there for the last time. 
and Cyril Warwick. Goring, when he learns that Arthur | her father had come to any harm. He was late—he was| To-morrow she would bid a long farewell to this 
is the brother of Leam Durant (whom he has seen in | often as late as this. He had come home at times after | existence, made up of feverish excitement, wild pleasure, 
Paris), determines to shield him from the law. . dawn; she had but to wait a little longer, and he would | haunting fear. Toameere the endless shifts, the mean 

Goring, who has advanced ap aig ee a large sum | return, and yet, the terrible suspense! How should she | contrivances would be consigned for ever to the past. 

al “The Devil’s Eye,” | bear the silence till he came? ; The chapter would end that night; a fresh page, fair 

and says he believes Leam to be the heir, and has made She went back to her room, barricaded the door, and| and smooth, would be before her. And she would 
a with shaking fingers hurried on her clothes. She was triumph in the new life, as she had done in the old. 

Warwick goes downstairs, and comes face to face with so Flag to look for him—her father—in the streets of agg bg offers of service mee | that same morning Fone 

: ug 


Leam Durant, whom he as the woman he had ears; the memory of her uest of 
known as -Viola Tennant, and who had played him false, | Archibald Carew had left his Gaughter with the laud- | Laurence intoxicated her.” At last, at Inst her talents 
and she persuades him to introduce her to ¥ able intention of proceeding direct to the bank and | would have fair play. She would queen it right royally 

Arthur and we together to the latter’s home, paying in the £500. He glowed at the t that he| in London. Her life in Paris would end—to-night. 
where meet orcot. Later, Warwick quarrels | was 


Roger t_to perform a commendable, more a self-denying, At the in the full flush h d 
wie Nene erase ine latter has spoken disparagingly of | action! To his mind it was sheer Jide | anti moment, of her hopes an 


Leam Durant, and tells of a scar on y, te of do bli th 
evo: hac Geld. whey Goreme bs davhit lac and she the dice ake ve hundred so bs might be = manner, the fashion of his ting 
returns multiplied | con her the iti man 
: d a en i ! | vinced recognition was mutual. The mai 


his affection. 
Later on she starts for the French capital, and, enter- 


con , the | life of triumph that awaited her, that knowledge might 
To her surprise, he calls her by name, and demands to | would surely on him that night! eessuaiiahis ose 


know what has become of “The Devil's Eye.” A pity once again that Aud: was so lacking in that Care if aware of the dly thoughts behind 
“Where is the father stole?” he finer ‘spirit of adventure that i the very salt of life! tear eontliog face chiieed kis "erst ah tie le to one 
asks, and then he tells her his story. It that the | He hailed a passing uaintance soe _patnasted 

i was master’: absinthe end 


an a — from _ pk ogee Ai ps — icra 
le on | crow an change o tion crea a slig 18 
day admitted Henry Morton to see them, his daughter's prospects and his own - | turbance in the ranks of the ger! tchi 
fter that “The Devil's ” was , and, as a ing a small bag of gold in his outstretched hand with « the play ‘When once again crowd closed jn Leas 
was presence of a tall man, obvious! par) 


nothing, 
- NOW READ ON. At the moment Ernest Calthorpe-the seedy individual's ast aigts eae ot the Oriental, 


5 
F 
é 


If you want a complete letter writer for men and women ecte, : \. 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., for a rly “i i ow shalt ward iene en 


“As 
“Nor I. Since you came to me 
should work together in this matter I have thought about 
it day padi n — pofieon — » is am certain— 
ugh as ignorant as you or I. 
ae fe is anxious to find the emeraid?” 
“Not at all. He is far more concerned to know who 
the heir. Have you any notion?” 
“T think it is the young girl, Audrey Carew.” | 
“I knew it, I felt it. designing little cat!” 
The other checked wrath. : 


pointed to the saloon. . . 
“Who is it? Tell me.” She gripped his arm in her 
excitement. ? : 
“The father of the young girl Audrey—Archibald 
Carew.” ; 
“ Absurd! My uncle would never have intrusted him 
with such a secret.” ; 
“He knows where the stone is hidden; as F live, he 
knows. Now to business. you with me in this 


would do—three minutes with him in a room alone. 
There are ways and means of making a man fg 
The —— in his pie Resi masala. = Rind 
not need ure of his , unspeakably, horribly 
maimed, to or her what he meant. Long forgotten 
legends of Chinese cruelty, Oriental subtlety of torture, 


flashed to her mind. She did not shrink, but gave a 
mocking little laugh. 
“Carew will speak,” she answered, and gazed with 


curious, unfeeling eyes a the man’s maimed hand. “You 


“To-night he will be successful. What you call luck 
and we name destiny has decreed that for to-night he 
shall win heavily. How do I know! It is written on 
his face. He will play on and on, and be oblivious of all 
else save the growing heap of gold beside him. When it 
is over—he will break bank to-night—he will rise 
dizzy with his good fortune. Then you shall play your 


“TI will induce him to come in here on some pretence 
or other,” sho answered. “If all goes as we plan it, ze 
will obtain the secret from Carew, and then——” 5 
paused significantly. 

“Carew will be unconscious when I leave him,” was 
the answer. “When he recovers he will have but a 
confused remembrance of what has . For the 
rest, if we find the stone, I will pay you money equal to 
half its present value. emerald itself I teke 
back to a eer know the reason why.” 

= call to me—when—when he has told you!” 
she . 

“I will come to you on the instant, but, whatever 
happens, do not enter unless I call. It is better you 
should not see nor hear too much.” 

For s moment she was dubious about accepting the 
restriction. She 


and closed on the offer of partner- 
, t the woman into os 


The had truly when he said Carew 
would win that night. Se ee ee ane 
He never lost, with @ certainty almost 


and grew. 

uncann: ws his. money on the winning colour—black 
or red, was indifferent; luck was with him all the 
time. 


An attractive man, Leam decided, noting the slim 
white hands, the fair hair tossed back from « bread 

row, 
For his own sake, it was to be hoped he would 
i to reveal the hiding-place of the 
, for that he knew the secret 


of the emerald she was . The Chinaman had 
convinced her. She had no wish for Carew to 
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suffer; she certainly had no desire he should meet his 
death. Undoubtedly it would be an advantage for her 
if all chance of meeting him in London were ended, but— 
she shrugged her shoulders and felt impatient for the 


time to pass. 
Presently he would rise from the table dizzy with his 
good fortune. She would congratulate him, t he 


might like to count his gains, inveigle him into other 
rocm. She played the scene las taney many times. She 
saw the curtains fall behind the tall, slim figure, heard a 
stifled scream, and then—waited in an agony of suspenso 
till the Chinaman ap ! She would ready for 
him. He should tell the secret, and then a cup of 
coffee cleverly deauget would keep him senseless while 
she got clear of the house and set out to find the 
orereld, = risky game, a dangerous game, but she was 
going lay it! 

It wan a little short of three o’clock when, with a 
sigh of supreme satisfaction, Carew rose. Play for that 
night was at an end. . 

“You have ruined me, monsieur,” said Leam, with a 
charming look of reproach. “You have broken the bank 
—and me also. You would like your money changed 
into oa perhaps? It is awkward to carry so heavy o 
weight.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to trouble,” he said politely. 
“Still, it would be a convenience.” . 

“If you will wait a little till the room is cleared I 
shall be delighted to oblige you.” 

She left him with an easy grace to distribute farewells 
to her admirers, completing the conquest of the bo 
from the colonies with a tender pressure of the hand. 
The crowd dispersed; she rejoined Curew. 

“The place is stitling!” she exclaimed. “You look 
quite faint, Mr. Carew. We'd better go into the other 
room; it’s cooler and nicer altogether than here. You 
know your way.” She Pointed to the curtains. “I'll be 
with you in a moment. 

She watched him through the doorway. 
he paused upon the threshold, the next he let the curtain 
fall, Leam drew a quick breath—the play was about to 


For a moment 


ith swift, noiseless movemenb she lit a spirit-lamp and 
set out her coffee equipage. She had not much time. 
The Chinaman would be quick—men like him came to 
business short and sharp. She—— Oh, heavens, what 
a scream! She dropped the cup and stumbled to a seat. 
She had not thought it would be like that—horrible, 
torturing, inhuman in its agony. Again—ay, yet again. 
She stuffed her fingers in her ears and bit her lip 
in her effort to keep from crying out. She must help 
him. Human instinct cried for her to help him. No, no; 
why should she interfere? A little longer, but a little 
longer. 
She sat up quickly; her hands fell to her side. There 
was no sound in the other room. She cursed herself for 
her timidity, and stole on tiptoe to the curtain. Silence, 
a silence more terrible even than the screams. Was that 
a step on the stairs? Had that awful 4 been heard by 
others in the house? With an effort she steadied her 
nerve. The concierge, an old, deaf man, was sound 
asleep. Save herself, there was but one other lodger in 
the house—a student on the top floor. There was nothing 
to fear in that direction. : 
She went back to the curtains. There was a faint 
sound of breathing, a flutterin vy Dare she enter, 
had she the courage to pull aside the curtains and look 
through ? | 
Better to wait—it would be but a few minutes longer, 
her coffee to get cool! She crossed the 
a cup with a steady hand. The 
aroma filled the ae ee fi ; rance reassured 
her; she felt in touch with everyday things. 
4 * a vie a mie suspense, then in a sudden 
panic started to her 
?” she called shrilly, and oie: 
* are you?” Rushing to the curtains, she threw 
them. back. 
At her feet lay 
heart! But of the 


her ! 
valeed her. She raved, cursed the dead man and the 
living, uttered loud cries, 
peg eo ‘7 yay reodiery x over, her 
a an: ’ 
Sonia : ato a rcepti Sie daneer. If the 
dead ere found in rooms, 
Gane of conviction of his murder. ; 
odour with the police; they had long been watching, and 
would pounce on her. The story of the Chinaman would 
not help her; on her own showing she had connived at 
the cThes’ brain worked, she moved about, mechanically 
straightening the room, setting the chairs in order, col- 
— oS ag The place must be in order; there 
thing to arouse suspicion. 

"The next ced she would keep indoors. Late at night 
she would go to a man with w she had dealings 
before. For a heavy bribe he would help her get rid of 
the body. 

Meantime, no one must enter! 

She passed skrengh the curtains yet again and covered 
the body with a cloth. The dawn was breaking when 
once more she emerged in the saloon—carrying the dead 


’s winnings in her hand. 
ler face had lost its- pallor. Leam Durant was herself 


“T am safe,” she muttered, “I am safe,” and then her 
eyes turned to a red stain on the carpet—a stain that 
seemed to grow. ; 

Close on the words there was a footstep on the stair. 
She hurried to the door to lock and bolt it. With a 

it was flung back upon her, and Audrey Carew 


Cc 
pal into the room. 


“My father!” she cried hoarsely. “Where is my 
jeeert And at her words Leam felt herself con- 
demned 
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CHAPTER SEVEN.) ” Sree eye Golds” 


Ir had gone hard with Roger Norcot but for Jim 
Marston’s daughter. Anxiety for Cyril kept her Roverieg 
outside the room long after her men-folk disap 
downstairs. Her hero was no mean antagonist, and with 
any other against him Chummy would have held aloof. 
But against er Norcot, of whom her father and the 
bors spoke with bated breath, he would be powerless. 
What chance had any amateur, however clever, against a 
crack professional ? 

The sound of Norcot’s fall 
feeling. Imagination showed her Cyril stretched upon 
the floor, and sent her flying to the rescue. She grasped 
the situation in a twinkling. Cyril, mad with rage, was 
likely to brain his man before the latter recovered con- 
sciousness. pong a behind him, with a sudden spring 
she jumped on Cyril’s back, twining her arms about his 
neck, The shock upset his balance; he staggered, vainly 
tried to recover himself, and pitched heavily sideways to 
the floor, the dumb-bell in his grasp. He was quickly on 
his feet again, but the paroxysm of rage was over. With- 
out a word he handed Chummy his weapon of attack and 
collapsed into a chair. 

Norcot was her next care, but the gouns giant had 
already shaken cff the effects of the blow against tho 
fender, and scouted any notion of assistance. 

“Tt takes more than that to hurt me,” he declared. 
“It might have becn a different tale had you not come 
along in the nick of time. My head’s hard, but not hard 
enough to stand sepia a thing like that”—and he 
fingered the dumb-bell carefully. “You're a plucky girl,” 
he added, “and a clever one. I’m not likely to forget 
what you've done to-night, Miss Chummy.” 

He smiled at her with grave blue eyes, and the girl 
felt herself turn red under his scrutiny. It was unfair 
to accept his thanks. She had acted as she did for Cyril’s 
sake, not his. Her first thought had been to save her 
hero from committing murder; the victim had been a 
matter of secondary consideration. 

“As for your friend”—he turned towards Cyril. con- 
tempt on his young, strong facc—“ for your sake I'll not 
refer again to his cowardly conduct, but he must under- 
stand that I'll hold no communication with him in the 
future, in regard to Miss Durant or anyone else. I'm 
prepared to meet any man in fair fight, but I'll hold no 
terms with a would-be murderer.” 

The words sent the blood flaming to Chummy’s face; 
but on Cyril they had no efiect. He was emotionall 
played out; love, hate, rage, despair—he had run throu 
the ut, and for the moment had exhausted his 

acity to feel. He was conscious of an overpowering 
fatigue. The longing for sleep outweighed everything 
else; the fight had gone out of him. 

He waited till Norcot had left the room, then, avoiding 
Chummy, dragged himself upstairs to bed. He woke next 
morning feeling wretchedly tired and weak, and with a 
sense of shame at the part he'd played last. night. The 
incident of the dumb-bell stuck in his throat. His resent- 
ment against er was bitter as ever, even while he was 
forced to the belief that the charges against Leam were 
correct. It is not only in China that the teller of ill- 
tidings bears the brunt of the listener’s displeasure. 

Goring had asked him to be at the Savoy by ten, but it - 
was close on eleven before he left the house in Millman 
Street. Cyril always found it difficult to be punctual, 
and the fact that he was going to see Leam protracted his 
toilette to an unwonted length. 

Chummy, fresh and sweet, in a blue linen gown, en- 
countered him as he came down the stairs. The look on 
her face, a certain question in her eyes, emba' him. 
“Are you going to speak to me!” he said. “I don’t 
deserve it, of course; still——” He put out his hand, 
and the girl's soft fingers grasped it lightly. 

“If it had not been for you, Chummy, Lord knows 
ba = have happened. I believe should have 

im 


lied ‘ . 
“We won't talk of it, 
“I'm afraid I must. 


ave the girl a queer, sick 


ease,” she said. 
_don’t wdnt you to think too 
badly of me. Let’s come in here.” He opened the door 
of the gymnasium. “I shall feel better when I’ve talked 
to you. Of course, it was inexcusable to attack Norcot 
when he was down. In your eyes it must be unpardon- 
able. But I was beside myself; for the moment I was 
mad! You see, Norcot said things about the woman I 
love. He wouldn’t retract, and, and——” He — 
“T’'d have killed him. I—I wanted to kill him!” 
ee sure what Norcot said was—untrue!” 


“If not”—somehow he felt compelled to be open with 
the girl—“if not, it makes no difference. She is the 
woman I love—that’s everything; nothing else counts.” 

“You think"—Chummy’s voice wavered, and she 
studied the distant chimney-pots with fixed intensity— 


“you think she cares for age l 
80 difficult, do 


aL) not? Would it x a think? 
m old in your yo es ; but = 
He pansed. "Boa diterat,” be abd, and the oak on 


his face turned the knife in Chummy’e heart. 

“he’s not perfect,” he went on hurriedly; “not as 
honest nor as good as you. But she’s had a hard life, 
poor girl, with little money to live on.” The familiar 
excuse put forth for erring and beautiful femininity, from 
Becky Sharp downwards, fell fluently from hte lips. 
A can forgive anything—as you'll know some day, 

ummy. 

She leew it now, knew it with a sudden shrinking of 
her body as from actual physical pain. Yesterday she 
had felt for Cyril a shy devotion that asked no acknow- 
ledgment, one t no return. Content to possess his com- 
radeship, his friendship, that other deeper feeling was a 
secret G which she gave no name! To-day she realised 

loved him, and—the thought stung her 
cheek to scarlet, as though detected in some shameful 
act and—he did not love her! 


between Master and Servaat, you will find it in “Legal Advice for Everybody,” cloth, 
for le. 24., from The Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 


If you want to Know the law 
price 


le., post free 


- with emotion, his sallow face 


_ our troupe.” 
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Instinctively she moved away, in fear lest he should 
guess what she was feeling. 

“ Any woman must be happy, very happy, to be loved 
by you,” she safd at last. ; 

“That's nice of you. You're a dear little girl, Chummy, 
as I've every reason to know. I wonder”—he smiled at 
her in the winning way peculiarly his own—“I wonder 
if you'd do something to help me? The fellow I brought 
home with me last night—the boy Norcot accuses of 
theft—do you think you could persuade your father to 
let him stay here a bit? He's very forlorn and friend- 
less—that’s why I appeal to you. You're the friend of 
all derelicts and wasters.” . . 

“T'll do my best, Cyril. Perhaps dad might find him a 
job if he were sure of honesty.” 

“T don’t think Durant’s a hardened thief. Have a talk 
with him, Chummy, and, if your ag erg! endorses your 
kind heart, put the case strongly to your dad. I'll leave 
him in good hands if you promise to take him up, eh, old 

irl?” He put his arm about her shoulders and kissed 

er lightly on the cheek. He had known her sa little 

maid of nine, whose prize for good conduct was a kiss. 
That morning, with her curly hair and soft, fresh cheeks, 
she seemed to him a child still—a good child whom he 
wanted to reward! 

Sho watched him from the window, and waved her 
hand as he turned the corner of the street. Then, with 
a feeling that the world had suddenly turned dark, she 
sought the refuge of a slippery horse-hair sofa that had 
been the confidant of many childish griefs, and, turning 
her face to the wall, sobbed out her pain. 

After a while she sat up, dried her eyes, and became 
conscious that Arthur Durant was staring at her from the 
doorway. 

“What do you want?” she asked sharply: Then, 
repenting her harshness, as the boy grew painfully red, 
she signed to him to enter. ; 

“T’ve a dreadful toothache,” she explained untruth- 
It’s an awful pain!” 


flushed face. “Havo you tried onions!” he ask 
anxiously. “A raw onion is very good for pains like 


“T'll try an onion later,” she answered, and laughed, 
despite her misery. At seventeen it is difficult to be 
persistently unhappy. “Mr. Warwick wants you to stay 
ere,” she added. “Would you like to live with us?” 

“Live here, in this house with you?” He drew near 
with awkward eagerness. “I'd—I’d like it more than I 
can tell you,” he said, “but your father won't have me; 
he thinks I’m a thief.” . 

“And aren't you?” The brown eyes smiled kindly 
into the blue. The boy took courage, and eagerly began 
to justify himself. 

“I’m not a thief really. I’ve passed false notes, and 
once I longed a man’s name, but I did it because she 
made me. My sister Leam made me. I don't like a. 
it. I—I’m frightened, and think of prison and police. 


is chance I'd be honest, indeed, indeed I would be 
mest.” 
“Suppose I persuade dad to train you for the pro- 


fession, teach 
would you work hard and do just as 
“Give me a chance,” he returned. 


‘ou to be a gymnast, . hgow dike me, 
“I've never hed 0 


chance.” His eyes full of tears, in a passion of self-pity 


he told his tale. 

“T’ve always been alone, always been cuffed and 
bullied. My mother left me when I was a kid of seven. 
The people I was with made me ay, for the money she 
owed them, and worked me to death. Then she came, 
my sister, and took me away to Paris. She was very 
beautiful, and spoke kindly to me, and I was ready to 
lick the dust from her feet. At first I was happy: then 
she —— I was stupid, and ugly, only fit to be 
with rough, common people. She made me sit with the 
servants, who jeered at me worse than her. Then she 
grew B ong and wanted me to do the things I’ve told you 
of. pretended to love me and to be nice to me, and 
I wanted to be loved.” His voice was horribly wistful. 
“I—I was hun to be cared for, and I did what she 
asked. It wasn’t for myself, never for myself. Then, 
then when she'd done with me she cast me off, threw me 
aside—worse, she would have given me up to the police. 
She didn’t even try to save me. I hate her”—his sallow 
face grew flushed—“oh, how I hate her! But you”— 
with a sudden transition he grew submissive—“ I'll serve 
you like a dog—if i will have me.” 

He stood before her, his big, ny figure quivering 

amp with anxiety. If she 
would only like him, if this girl with the kind eyes, the 
sweet voice would only give him a chance! Chummy 
rose from the horse-hair sofa and put her hand on the 


boy's arm. 
I'll ask dad to let stay,” she said’ simply. 
“Come downstairs with me; we'll go to him at once.” 
Marston and his three tall sons were having 
breakfast, a meal of t im They 


noe. sat at a 


Chummy’s taste. They were good 
—the onertin prints beloved of Matston'’s heart Chumm 
e gymnasium—and a Mig Bow! of roses ‘made 

ite breakfast cloth. 


to see... 
Chesany with her men-folk made a pretty: picture, her 
fair face, slight figure in vivid contrast their dark 
akins, sinewy forms. She teased her boys—dad amon 
the number—scolded and looked after them, and love 
them with all her fresh, young heart. 
“Dad,” she said, walking towards her father, “I want 
ou to do something for me. I want you to take this 
"—she pointed to Durant, hovering uncomfortably in 
her waka—-“and train him; if possible, include him in 


“Well I’m blessed!” Jim Marston pushed his chair 


back and gazed at his girl in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“He's well built,” continued Chummy, d 
the gathering protest in her father’s eye, “and when he's 
licked into shape you'll find he'll pay for the trouble. 
You could do with another in the troupe, dad.” 

“I can’t do with a thief at any price, my girl,” 
eereteted Jim drily. “I don’t understand how you can 
ask me.” 

“He's not always been a thicf,” she pleaded. “Dad” 
—she pressed her cheek to his—“dad, give him a trial. 
He’s never had a decent chance before. e's bg | yours, 
not much older than your Chummy. Suppose I'd been 
alone in the world, with no father or brothers to look 
after me? I might have been a thief—so might Tom 
Mark, or even Stewart,” and she smiled at the tallest and 
best-looking of the three. 

“You don’t even know if the chap would care for the 
life,” said Jim, obviously weakening. 

“ Ask him yourself,” she replied, and nodded encourage- 
ment. 

“Come here,” said Jim. “Stand up, and. speak out 
straight. My girl wants me to take and train you. 
What do you say?” 

Durant grew red, plucking at his ie. 

“I don't mind,” he stammeted. The words were as 
ungracious as his manner. Chummy threw herself into 
the breach. 

“He doesn’t mean to be rude or ungrateful, dad; he’s 
frightened, that's all. Speak out to father, Durant, like 
you did to me.” 

“If ers try me, sir,” he said, desperately anxious to 
say and do the right thing, “I'd work my hardest. I’m 
not worth much——” 

“Would you be honest?” asked Stewart bluntly. “We 
can’t afford to have a thief in the troupe. How often 
have you stolen?” 

A quick flush crept over the sallow face. 

“ Never—for myself,” he answered. “She told me to— 
my sister—or I wouldn't.” 

“Can we trust him, dad?” The young man glanced 
towards his father doubtfully. Jim Marston hesitated. 
It was difficult to refuse his darling anything. Still, 
when it came to thieves—— 

“1 my you can,” Chummy’s voice rang out. “Till go 
surety for his honesty. Listen—all of yo2. I'll pledge 
my word he will not steal again. If I am wrong and 
turns out a thief—I'll cut the profession, I'll give up my 
oI all know how I love it—and go into private 
ife.” 

“That settles the question,” said Jim. “If the girl 
trusts him to that extent, so can we. Here, you”—he 
turned to Arthur—“go along to the room upstairs, and 
I'll see what you're made of.” 

But Arthur paid no attention to the order. He was 
azing with eyes all dim with tears at the girl who had 

me this thing for him. He strove to find expression 
for the gratitude, the wonder, the worship that swelled 
in his heart. With a clumsy movement he drew close to 
her, and, crouching at her feet, kissed the skirt of her 


gown. 
“Til be your servant, pour dog; I'll slave for you 
night and ~ I'll not 1. I swear I'll never steal 


again—I couldn't now.” Half crying, he scrambled to his 
— _ ge toi the room. ‘ — 
an ingratiating specimen of manhood, weak o 
seer and will, from the bottom of his soul Arthur 
ant had sworn that oath—an oath destined to cost 
him dear! 
ches, 
alone. “Did 


much store on Cyril Warwick, girlie.” 
“I don’t understand you,’ 
flushed face gave the lie to 


nor ever will be. 
———_* ing more.” He kissed, 
noting the distress in her face, left her, 
of resentment Be ged Cyril in his heart. 

“Warwick will have to gos we can’t risk Chummy’s 
happiness,” he muttered to himself, — oblivious of a 
in adage concerning a stolen steed and a locked 


The day seemed unusually long to the girl left to her 
own devices. Her father and brothers were employed at 
the same school of physical culture as r Norcot, and 
would not be home till close on seven, when she accom- 
panied them to give a show at a music-hall. The duties 
of household management sat lightly on her pretty 
shoulders. A com woman came in by the day and 
took the whole work and most of the responsibility off 
her hands. Usually time was all too short for her light 
heart, but that morning the hours were leaden footed. 
She did not see Cyril again that day, but on the next 
arned earlier than she expected. He came straight 
um, where she was sitting watch- 
truth were known—at the window. 
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ALL THE NEWS IN PICTURES. ..... 
IN FACT, A PENNY SKETCH, NOW UNDER 
OUR MANAGEMENT AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 


Out every Friday. Id. 


; , and, 
with a feeli 


er 


‘ “Rabbit Keeping for Pleasure and Profit,” by George 
railway 


bookstalis a 


“Can you get me some tea?” he asked. “I’m done 
i "3 the matter? Has anything dreadful h 
pened? You look so ill, so white.” ’ af 

He sank listless into a chair and stared before him. 

“T—I'm in agony,” he said in a harsh, strained voice, “in 
sony! Linde ——— I joan whe t t to the 

voy lay was gone to am w 
gone, witlBat « word to mo! . “ 

“She will write a 

“She doesn’t know nor care where I live.” 

“Maybe she was called aver on unexpected business. 
When people are very hurried they forget most impor- 
tant t . She f of course, had not your 
site hint ertaseiegs te a 

* ve 8 note the porter—sh 
thought, pind = re as i - = 

“You don’t iw Ww appened. Wait for her ex- 

lanation. It’s no good to imagine all sorts of terrible 
h without any_ proof. "—she knelt down 
beside him—“ Cyril, I can't bear to see you like this.” 
In her heart she cried out against the woman who had 
to him so cruelly. Her fingers clenched in a wild 
desire to have this fair-faced devil at her mercy; but for 
his sake she kept back the hot words, schooled herself 
to give him comfort, to find excuse and plead—ay, plead 
—for the woman whom she hated with the fierceness, the 
a on of her young heart! 

“You don’t know how I suffer.” He leant forwazd, 
I ig his head in his arms. “It isn’t fair; oh, God. it 
isn’t fair that I should suffer so. I love her; ch, how [ 
love her. The touch of her, the thought of her. And 
she treats me like a dog!” 

His voice rose almost to a cry, then dropped again 


sary gk 
“It's very weak and very foolish”—he turned to the 
“ care like this, when she has no feeling foe me 


For a moment Chummy made no reply; the hot tcars 
scalded her eyes, the e was almost yd great to bear. 
To see him suffer, and feel that she was powerlcss, 
“You can’t help it,” she cried; “no one can help it— 
nt human nature. Oh, Cyril, if I could only do sume- 

ig. 

She ie out her hand to clasp his—then drew it back. 
She held for him no healing touch; she, whose tenderness 
and pity yearned towards him, could do nothing. His 
trembling fingers, bowed head, and heaving shouldcrs— 
she must watch the signs of agony, she must witness the 
torture of his soul, powerless remedy. She could 
minister to him not at all. He must bear it alone! 

“She doesn't understand,” he cried; “if she would only 
understand! I don’t mind what she is or what she docs— 
if she will love me. She swore she loved me. She 
kissed me, put her arms about me—do you think she was 
lying all the time?” 

“No, no”"—the girl’s tears fell fast—“ she wasn't lying. 
She loved you. Oh, I know she loved you. How could 
she help it? Wait a little, and she'll write. There may 
be a letter for you even now at ag 

He made no answer to the suggestion, but stared before 
him with dull, miserable eyes. “I have and praved 
and longed so often that she might do a certain thing. 
Always she has fallen short. I have: said in my soul, 
‘Ah, God, she will do éhat’—and all in vain. It is not 
fair. Why should I suffer so? It isn’t fair.” 

This time the girl made no reply. The room seemed to 
her very close, and she was conscious of a longing to cry 


out. 

“You think there may be a letter at the Savoy!” he 
asked, clutching desperately at straws. 

She nodded. 


“Why not write to Peris? You could get the address 
from Arthur Durant.” 

“Yes,” he said, “so I might. Send for the boy, will 
you, and we'll ask him.” 

Hastening to call for Arthur, she opened the door. 
To her surprise, the object of her search stumbicd over 
the threshold. For a: moment the thought suggested 
itself that he had been outside the door listening. The 
next, suspicion was dismissed. 

_ “Here's a telegram for Mr. Warwick,” he said. hold. 
ing out the wire, “and the boy's waiting for an answer.” 

ares the envelope across, Cyril stared eagerly at the 
con 

“Good news!” asked Chummy breathlessly. 

He answered her with a high-pitched laugh. 

“Can you doubt it? you know what it means? 
I'm going to Paris to-night—to Paris, and Leam!” 
(Another long instalment of this splendid story 

will appear next week.) 


———2 $2 — 
“T want to buy a dog collar,” said the customer. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the absent-minded salesman, 
who had recently been transferred to that department ; 
“what size shirt do you wear?” 


Fortune Tetter: “I see a vision—it is your 
deceased wife ; she craves permission to send a mcs- 
to you!” 
**Glient: “ Then that’s not her, guv'nor. My wifo 
never arsked for no permission when she guv her 
messages to me!” 


ee ee 
A WASTE OF MATCHES. , 

A peag old country gentleman and his wife paid a 
visit to the scaside. While the simple pair were 
walking on the beach one evening they suddenly 
voted” the revolving light of a lightship. 


The old lady at it with o eyes for some 
minutes, then turned to her’ bastard with a 
puzzled: look. 


“Well,” she exclaimed, “if the man in that ship 
hasn’t lit that licht this forty times, and it has gone 
out every time!” 


Gardner; cloth, price ls., may be obtained at all 
nd booksellera. 
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WHERE THEY PLOUGH FOR SALT. 


A Remarkable Stretch of Country in California. 


Tus railway traveller passing thro a certain 
district of Lower California is ly astounded 
at what has all the appearance of a field 
of snow. ow on a mountain would not surprise 
him, but an immense stretch of land, three hundred 
with this accompaniment 
him wondering, even in 
that orld 

Then he is told that it is a huge field of salt, extend- 
ing over more than one nd acres. Moreover, 
it is inexhaustible. It is replaced as soon as you take 
it away. 

Tho district is called Salton ; this- field of salt was 
at one time the bed of a sea or an extension of the 
Gulf of California. It is a deposit of rock salt. 

To get this natural product out of its bed and 
make use of it is not a formidable task, but the work 
is distinctly novel. A uliar kind of plough, or 
salt-breaker, is employed ; it is a wide affair on four 
wheels. It has a steel ploughshare eight fect wide, 
and the machine is guided by an Indian. 

The plough, for that ie what it is called, is attached 
to a stationary engine, which hauls it backwards and 
forwards by cables. 

The Lege ove turns a salt furrow eight feet wide, 
but very shallow, and the salt is piled up on either 
side in ridges. Behind the plough come Indians, who 
rako the salt into pyramids ready for transportation 
° the trucks of the light railway that runs close to 
the spot. 

A curious fact is that as the salt is carted away 
the springs at the bottom of the deposit force more 
liqui t to the surface, and when the moisture 
evaporates there is left a layer of nearly twenty 
inches thick where the plough has worked. Practi- 
cally all that is taken away by day is replaced by 
night. For years the Indians have been ploughing 
the same limited portion of this field—namely, ten 


acres np 

Seven hundred tons of salt are sometimes turned 
over in one day. The drying house is a strange and 
interesting spectacle; all round it are huge mounds 
of salt, resembling glittering snow. 

The salt is first broken up into small pieces, then 
passed through a mill to be'ground fine. After this 
it goes through two or three other stages of prepara- 
tien to fit it for its various uses, 


INDIGESTION, 


Severe Pain, Sickness, 
Loss of Sleep, 


PERMANENTLY CURED BY 


MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP. 


Mr. Walter Bunch, Tobacconist, Snow Hill, Wolverhampton, 
writing on Nov. 10th, 1904, to the Proprietors of Mother 
says: “The cure wrought in me by Mother 
most thorough and 
years or more I am still in good, 
sound health ; a fact which I think proves the worth of your 


Seigel’s Syrup, 
Seigel’s has, I am glad to say, prov 
permanent. After twelve 


excellent medicine. 


“T had endured all the tortures of indigestion—severe pain, 
sickness, and loss of sleep, when my brother, who is a well- 
known Chemist in Birmingham, advised me to take the Syrup. 
Where doctors had hopelessly failed Mother Seigel’s S 
speedily and effectively cured, and, as I say, that cure has 
permanent.” 


You can test the truth of this statement for one penny, 
by writing to Mr. Bunch, or you can prove for yourself 
the curative value of Mother Seigel’s Syrup for half-a- 
crown, by obtaining a bottle from your Chemist and 


taking it according to the directions. 


THE TIME HE WOULD GET IN. 
Passencrr: “This train is nearly one hour behind 
time, is it not?” 
Guard: “Yes; but that’s all right. We'll get in at 
the usual time.” 
Passenger: ‘What time is that?” 
Guard: “Two hours late.” 


et 
“Portry,” said the editor, “is a drug on the 
market.” 

“Qh, indeed!” exclaimed the poet, hopefully. “Am 
I to infer that you pay drug store prices for it?” 


ee 
NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 
He was telling a thrilling nt | of his hairbreadth 
escape, and the young girl lea forward and hung 
upon his words breathlessly. 


“And they were so near,” said, “that we could 


see = pots * es of dng wolves.” _ - 
“ ow lucky! gasped. ‘ow glad you 
must have been that they had their muzzles on! wv 


Bossre: “Didn't you say yesterday that it was 
wins to strike another?” 

Bobbie's Father: “Yes, Bobbie.” 

Bobbie: “Well, I wish you'd tell my teacher so.” 

—o 4 —— 
NICE PROSPECT. 

Lrrrte Brorner: “Can’t you walk straight, Mr. 
Mangle?” 

Mr, Mangle: “Of course I can, my little man. 
Why do you ask?” 

Little Brother: “Oh, nuthin’; only I heard sister 
say she'd soon straighten you up when she married 
you. And ma said she'd help her.” 


ne fp eee 
Foreman: “ Look here, Donovan, I can’t understand 
how you made fifteen hours on Thursday.” 

Donovan: “Shure, Oi two hours before I 
begun, an’ I wurrked all dinner toime whin Oi was 
restin’, an’ afther Oi left off Oi wurrked for two hours 
more, an’ that makes me toime out.” 

sf oe 
NOT MISLAID. 

A meEnpicay? approached a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman the other day and said : 

“Dear sir, I have lost = leg.” 

The benevolent-looking old gentleman replied, as he 
hurried away :. 

“My dear friend, I am sorry, but I have not seen 
anything of it.” . 


“SWIFT AS 
THE THOUG 
OF MEN.” 


The Swift Cycle Co, 


P 


HOW ROYAL CHILDREN DRESS. 


What Our Young Roysity Wear, 


A == era of dress has now sprung up for young 


e. 
Meday the babies in Society nurseries require ward- 
robes as expensive as their mothers’. Real lace is im- 
perative on every detail of the layette. The baby’s 
cradle is a nest of the most expensive and delicate 
embroidery. 

Americans dress their children with a magnificence 
that is alarming in its extravagance. The wife of one 
noted millionaire, whose homo is in London, pays seven 
guineas for bibs. They arc, of course, of the finest 
embroidery and hand-made Jace. 

The Princess of Wales has never followed extrava- 
gant fashions in the dressing of her children. Absolute 
simplicity is maintained in all they wear. As babies 
the Royal children havo always worn muslin in pre- 
ference to silk, and when in town Princess Victoria 
Mary appears every day at lunch in a cream nun’s 
veiling frock, with simple tucks, and devoid of lace 

ings or other adornments. 

n tland, a warm, plain, blue serge frock is sub- 
stituted, with a thick reefer jacket, while for church 
and visits a plain white cloth coat and white hat are 


worn. 

The little Princess always has her white straw and 
felt hats especially made, so that they may fit her head 
comfortably, as her Royal mother dislikes the tiny 
crowns which some children wear, and which refuse 
to stay on owing to their shape and size. 

The Prince of Wales’ three sons wear serge sailor 
suits for everyday wear at Sandringham, and white 
ducks for the afternoon or important occasions on 
which they appear. 

Although Prince Edward is very anxious to wear 
an Eton oy he has not yet worn any other than 
Jack Tar suits or the Stuart tartan kilt when in 
Scotland. 

The Princess of Wales makes a great many of her 
little girl’s frocks, and last season turned out the blue 
silk bridesmaid’s frock she wore at Princess Alexander 
of Teck’s wedding. 

Although the dress was made in town it was lost in 
the the day before the wedding, and went to the 
north of Scotland owing to a wrong address. The 
Princess of Wales matched the other bridesmaids’ 
frocks, and with her own hands finished a facsimile 
dress in time for her Royal daughter to wear on the 
morrow. 
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WORLD'S 
BEST.... 


CYCLES. 


From £7 15s. 


or 15s. per month. 
Iustrated Liste Free. 
AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 


CURES IN TEN MINUTE 3, 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 
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6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., end 
sold everywhere in boxes price 1/1% (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


SPEEDY, EVFECTIVE NEURALGIA, 


" twenty-five 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


—=— 


Take some plain-boiled rice, put 

Tomato Rice. it into a sccenpan add as htoh 
plain tomato sauce ns the rice will absorb, and plenty of 
grated cheese, Mix well, and keep stirring over the fire 
till ante bot. Serve piled on a hot dish with chopped 
pare 


y scattered over. han fencer walt ss 
e@ som 

Little Rhubarb Terts. with short eae Peat 

into each somo pink rhubarb cut small; add sugar, a 

little ginger, pea squeeze of lemon, or a little grated 

rind. Cover with paste like mince-pies. Beat up the 

white of an egg to a froth, put a little over each pie, 
sift sugar on, aud bake. 

Pour a quart 


A Quickly-made Lemon Jelly. o¢ poilin g 


water on to one ounce of gelatine powder, and stir till 
dissolved. Then add six ounces of white sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, and the rind of one. Let all stand 
‘or twenty minutes, then strain; add a little wine, and 
pour into moulds. For invalids I often omit the wine 
and substitute a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Boil for a quarter of an bour 
Caramel Toffee. the contents of a tin of Swiss 
milk, two pounds of coarse brown sugar and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla essence, with a piece of butter 
the size of anecy. Stir constantly while the toffee is 
cooking, and when it is of the consistency of caramels 
place on a buttered tin. When half cold cut into 
squares and leave on the tin. (Reply to Nortu- 


sera Dry th ‘hly one pound of flour 
orou 

Spice Bread. 514 into it ok four ounces of 
butter, mix this into a dough with a wineglassful of 
good yeast and half a pint of warm milk; add a little 
salt. Set to rise ina warm place, but not too hot, for 
an hour, then add x quarter of a pound of suyar, half a 
grate of nutmeg, a spoonful of cinnamon, anda wineglass 
of rose-water. Mix these thoroughly into « dough and 
set to rise again for half an hour, then bake in a steady 


aes T ke nine gallons of wine, 
‘o ma . 

Cowalip Wine. 1,,i1 nine gallons of water with 
unds of loaf preserving sugar and eet it 
to work for thirty-six hours. Tken put into a tub the 
juice and peel of nine Seville oranges and nine gallons 
of cowslip flowers or pips; over these pour the sugar 
and water. and leave thoes to stand for a week, aeeting 


* daily. Afterwards strain, add a quart of brandy, pu 


the wine into a cask, leave it for two months, an 2 


bottle. (Reply to H1LEy.) le nalsh children like, ‘Tek 
ea children like. Take 
Misced Calf’e Liver half a pound of calf’s liver, 
wipe it with a cloth, plunge into cold water and bring 
to the boil. Take the liver out of tho pas. chop finely, 
and add three ounces of finely-shie1 veal suet, a 
small onion, a little chopped paraley, mixed sweet herbs, 
four ounces of breadcrumbs, salt, and pepper. Bind all 
ther with beaten and a little milk. Place in a 
buttered pie-dish. Tuke equal parts of mashed potito 
and turnips, season with pepper, salt and butter, 
adding a little milk if necessary. Cover the liver with 
this and bake in a steady oven for forty-five minutes. 
Eat with mustard and a little hot eauce. 

is a very old-fashioned recipe, 

Hasty Pudding 4144 cme thas is atill eppreciated 
in househo!ds where it.is krown. Put one pint of milk 
into a quart eaucepan, have ready on the hob a basin 
of sifted flour, as soon as the milk boils, take some 
flour in the left hand and let it full into the milk (which 
must be kept boiling fast), stir without ceasing, adding 
flour until it is about the thickness of porridge. Stir 
steadily for a few minutes while the pudding boils. 
Turn on to a hot dish, stick pieces of butter all over it, 
sprinkle moist sugar, und grate some nutmeg. These 
will all melt into a delicious sauce if you are not too 
sparing of the butter. Two or three attempts will 
probably be required before the dish is quite a success 
and the pudding free from lumps. (Reply to Isosst.) 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


renders lamb with which it-is eaten 


Mint Sauce more digestible. 
Never Overcook Meat cite, va i ace vl 
much of the nourishment is lost. 
that is exposed to the weather may be kept 
Steel trom rust by having a coating fr copa 
varnish applied to it. 
Never Add Sugar to Batter pn wecke . 


heavy.. Scalded milk has the eame effoct on boiled 


~ batter puddings. 


HOLIDAYS FOR 1905. 
Ceod Friday. . . . April 21. 
Baster Monvay. . . April 24, 
Whitsaa Monday. . June 12. 


Baek Moilday . . . Asgust 7. 
Christmas Day . December 25. 
i ay . . December 26. 


er es 


were ve 


as hot as possible early in the 

eek Water morning as a cure for indigestion, 
and again an hour before dinner. 

ting it with naphtha. 

Remove Old Paint by = "anpiication mb not 

enongh, repeat till the paint is dissolved. (Reply to 


GREENHOUSE.) 
ted parts 

To Clean Fern Pots. ree tea muriatio acid. 
This loosens the crust, and with care the pots will be 
made as good as new. (leply to STONEHILL.) 

should neither 

Garments Worn during the Day jp. left | 
about anywhere, perhaps on the floor, nor be fo 
up cloely for the nigh ; instead they should be well 
spread aboat where space ullows, and shaken before 
putting on. ; . 

Another Method for Removing a Stopper: 
Wrap a thiek duster round the neck of the bottle, shut 
the end of the stopper tightly in a drawer, give the 
bottle a gentile turn ; ifthe stopper doesn’t at once yield, 

ut a few drops of salad oil round the stopper, stand a 
Fittle while, and repeat the process. (Thanks to 


Hit Top.) I = 

A Liquid Starch Gloss Which T cat, recom, 
ounces of LY pei and two ounces each of spermaceti, 
gum senegal (cheap gum arabic), and borax in forty- 
nine ounces of water. Mix all and boil together. Two 
or three tablespoonsful of this added to four ounces of 
boiled starch is ‘a good proportion. 

Beeswax for Polishing Linoleum if prepared 
as follows: Scrape one ounce of Bi ged soap for every 
two ounces of beeswax. Place all in a gallipot, cover 
with a little turpentine, and stand on the stove till all is 
dissolved, stirring with u stick occasionally. Place a 
little of this on a flannel and rub the linoleum; after- 
wards rolish with soft dusters. (Reply to ELAMARA.) 


A White Fur Rug into it hot wheat flour. Sp 
the rug on a large deal table before commencing aa 
rely, 


is excellent 


tions. Should the flour not cleanse the fur en 

the process with dry magnesia. The rubbing 
should be done with new flannel. Shake the flour out 
of the rng when clean and brush it the right way of the 
fur with a clothes-brush. (Reply to HAMMERSMITH.) 


Before Using Preserved Vegetabice drain 


, awa 
all their liqnor, place the vegetables on a sieve ed 
colander, and pour boiling water over. This process rids 
the vegetables of the water in which they were preserved, 
and which often causes a bitter taste; apd: boiling 
water al:o tends to soften the vegetables, and makes 
them more easy to cook. Preserved 


vegetaios 
rale do not require to boil so long as fies! (Reply to 


Captain N.) 
made as follows 
A Polish for Brown Boote will, I hope, suit 
your purpose: Mix one ounce of muriatic acid, pal an 
ounce of alum, half an ounce of spirits of lavender, half 
an ounce of gam arabic in about one pint and a half of 
sour skim milk. This should be a plied to the boots 
with a flannel, and when dry polish with a soft duster. 
It is a good plan to wash brown boots with saddle coap 
about once a week, then let dry thoroughly before 
polishing. (Reply to Haupron.) 
Dip the garment 


To Ciean Your Waterproof. in soft sia 


then with a sorubbing-brush and yellow soap proceed 
to scrub it all over, having spread it flat on the table. 
When the dirt is removed, dip the cloak in repeated 
= ay Ail of sere suds, but do not it. 

ang up in the air or in an ai t A 
not put Rt near the fire. Paint a rane. pe roi le te 
removed by -drops or spirits of turpentine, 
and common eéap will perform the rest. NB.—In 
cleaning any form of mackintosh always avoid hot 
velar, Pan treating your cont as I desoribe, x bev 
you ve no cause to complain of the h 
again. (Reply to Cavan.) " — 

—-<etoe—— 

et WARDROBE WISDOM. 

T @ average woman who is extrav t and 
does not make the most of her allowance, ioe she 
buys things that are meant for wealthier women, If she 
has not other things in keeping she fails to attain the 
end she strives for, and is not the well-dressed woman 
she would be if she would choose plainer clothes. 

A short costume for the morning and outdoor wear, 
an afternoon dress, a “best” gown for an evening 
dress—these, with two or three blouses, any 
woman will find a sufticient outfit. It simplifies your 
troubles, too, if 


season’s costumes. It will give many more 
changes, as everything you have w nise. 
Supposing you choose brown will give you a 


wide scale to work upon, tan, Rg og 
aya shades of blue or green can be worn 
with i 


MALL GARDENS, 


By VIOLET BIDDLE. 


may be cleaned by rubbin: 


TOO EXACTING SWEETHEARTS. 
Ws have heard girls declare they would be perfectly 
unhappy if their lovers were not to see them twice 


or thrice weekly, and a gr of this kind often proves 
unnecessarily exacting, her flancé neglecting impor- 
tant matters for fear of displeasing, though his 


conscience accuses him of shirking duty. 

One love-smitten youth lost a valuable Speciation 
because his sweetheart was unwilling tha should 
go abroad for a year. Of course it is very pleasant to 
enjoy one another’s company, but how much nicer to 
know that the Ly apg is not bought at the ex. 
pense of some forfeited duty ! 

It is also nice for a lover to know that his lady-love 
is forgiving and pleasant when he has been unable, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, to keep an 
appointment, for it reveals forethought, and speaks 
well for their future happiness, 

——echetoo— 

‘ BEAUTIFY YOUR MOUTH. 

“Tne women of the day are well-groomed,” said an 
observant man ; “they indulge in facial massage, and 
buy creams and lotions galore—I am told—to preserve 
whatever good looks they have, but there is hardly 
one who considers her expression sufficiently to keep 
her mouth pretty. - 

“It is the mouth which tells the tale of a fretful 
and irritable disposition. It is this feature which acta 
as a give-away when a woman wishes to appear scmo- 
thing that she isn’t. A woman may spend a small 
fortune in cosmetics and massage; but if she doesn’t 
watch her mouth and keep it sweet her money is 
wasted, for she cannot be good-looking. ‘ 

“A perpetually smiling woman is an offence against 
good taste, but » woman with a sweet, expressive 
mouth is the loveliest thing in the world 3 but there 
are very few of them.” 

—-291Q26e—e . 

ARE WEDDINGS INFECTIOUS ? 
 THat one wedding is very often but the precursor of 
others is a well-acknowledged fact, and when we hear 
the bells ringing for the nuptials of Matilda, we may 
be sure it won't be very long before Jemima is led to 
the altar. 

For instance, recent; in a family of four girls three 
of them marricd within twelve months, whilst tho 
fourth, all being well, will be a bride within a very 
short time. Now, it is a fact that not one of these 
dameels was even engaged eighioes months ago. How, 
then, can these sudden weddings be accounted for? 

port has it that the first newly-made wife had ono 
of her, sisters to stay with her, and so “amid pastures 
new” soon “got her off.” This still further widened 
the matrimonial horizon ‘of the other two. 

But there are other reasons than the foregoing which 
can be adduced for the general infectiousness of mar- 
riage, else how is it that we hear so often of the best- 
man falling in love with one of the bridesmaids? 


—~her00—— 


WHY DO WOMEN LOSE THEIR HAIR ? 
A wew series of articles on the human hair, telling 
bow and why the bair falls in excess, given in that charm- 
ing little paper, Homp Norsgs, will be of interest to 
every woman and most men. There is also much besides 
that will prove interesting and useful to many in this 
issue, viz., an interesting article on the child's mind, 
explaining how it resembles and differs from that 
of the adult, written by Edwin Wooton, which should 
be read and thought over by every parent. Some new 
ideas for folding serviettes, which will —— to every 
woman who likes to make her table look dainty; 
directions with illustrations of stitches for working a 
beautiful design in Doria embroidery; interesting oren 
letters on the servant question; 
invaluable piste - dress- 
making an cookery, eto. 
Price one penny, published 
on Friday. 


SHOPPING BY POST. 
Every Monday the Bach Page of the 


Duily Express 


ts devoted exclusively fo ladies. 
It contains a Special. . 2 oe 


FASHION ARTICLE 
and Up-to-Date Bargains of the lead- 
ing London Drapers, etc. Be sure 
to get tt. It will save you money. 
The DAILY EXPRESS i on 
sale at all Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents throughout the country. 
ASK YOUR NEWSACENT TO RESERVE YOU A COPY DAILY. 


AND HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF THEM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1% post free Is, 2d. 


handbook teems with information aad hiats of the stmost importance to amateur gardeners desirous 


London, W.0, 
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to get the best. 

Laces and linens are dear 

enough to make it worth 
* while getting the best starch. 


They look better and wear £50, 2 15, F 10, F 4 5, 


better when a good starch | and 400 prizesof10/-each 
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, C. &. TB. (Specialist), 
9 Puck's Piece, Golden Square, Leases, W. 
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CIGARETTES. Scan 
COLMAN’S S™ packet, BUILDS UP THE TISSUES. 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 30 tim:s more nutritious 


STARCH oe 


post free for 2 stamps, 


Sold in 1ib., 31b., 31b., 


CARDBOARD BOXES. ‘ There ares79 Modele of nuoae: 
| Cat ce.” See epee aa th me 


page logue, 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH.Ltd., Dept. DS COVENTRY. 


After an Operation had Failed, 


‘wards RUPTURE! 


BY THE RICE METHOD, 


“Since receiving your last letter I thought I would let m ‘ 
‘amine my rupture, and to my surprise he ssid it was cured and I had no 
7 sg ad need to truss. I am sure it is to 
Lege 5 
. I ahall 


Flatulence, Heavinees, Nervousness, 
and Depressed GSpirite arise from 
indigestion, and may be entirely re- 
moved by taking with each meal, 
instead of salt, a little “Pepealia,” 
which actually dissolves the food 
in the stomach. Approved and 
fecommended by the Medical Pro- 
feesion and Prese. Buy from your 
Chemist and be 


ourep sy “PEPSALIA” 


rupt 
Address, W. S. RICE, Rupture 
Stonecutter St., London, E.C. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 

Take some plain-boiled rice, put 
Tomato Rice. G ikto eaciesine, add as much 

plain tomato sauce ns the rice will absorb, and plenty of 

grated cheese. Mix well, and keep stirring over the fire 

till a hot. Serve piled on a hot dish with chopped 


parsley scattered over. Gis aicg cal = 
Little Rhubarb Terts. ith short crust. ‘Put 

into each soms pink rhubarb cut small; add sugar, a 

little ginger, and a squeeze of lemon, or a little grated 

rind. Cover with paste like mince-pies. Beat up the 

white of an egg to e froth, put a little over each pie, 
i , aud bake. 

sift sugar on, au Poe acqied 


A Quickly-made Lemon Jelly. of poilin Po 


water on to one ounce of gelatine powder, and stir till 
dissolved, Then add six ounces of white sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, and the rind of one. Let all stand 
‘or twenty minutes, then strain; add a little wine, and 
pour into moulds. For invalids I often omit the wine 
and substitute a tablespoonful of brandy. ; . 
Boil for a quarter of an bour 
Caramel Toffee. +), contents of « tin of Swiss 
milk, two pounds of coarse brown sugar and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla essence, with pee of butter 
the size of anezy. Stir constantly while the toffce is 
cooking, and when it is of the consistency of caramels 
place on a buttered tin. When half cold cut into 
aquares and leave on the tin. (Reply to Nortu- 


set Dry th h) und of fi 
orou one of flour 
Spice Bread. ond into i ek fear ounces of 
butter, mix this into a dough with a wineglassful of 
yeast and halfa pint of warm milk; udd a little 
salt. Set torise ina warm place, but not too hot, for 
an hour, then add « quarter of o pound of sugar, half a 
grate of nutmeg, a spoonful of cinnamon, anda wineglass 
of rose-water. Mix these thoroughly into » dough and 
eet to rise again for half an hoar, then bake in a steady 

oven, 


To make nine gallons of wine, 
Cowslip Wine. 3:1 nine gallons of water with 
twenty-five pounds of loaf preserving sugar and eet it 
to work for thirty-six hours. Tken put into a tub the 
juice and peel of nine Seville orunges and nine gallons 
of cowslip flowers or pips; over these pour the sugar 
and water. and leave them (to stand for a week, stirring 
daily. Afterwards strain, add a quart of beige ut 
the wine into a cask, leave it for two months, and then 

bottle. (Reply to H1.ey.) 
ie a dish children like. Take 


Misced Calf’s Liver half a pound of calf’s liver, 
wipe it with a cloth, plunge into cold water and bring 
to the boil. Take the liver out of tho Vay chop finely, 
and add three ounces of finely-shiei veal suet, a 
small onion, a little chopped parsley, mixed sweet herbs, 
four ounces of breadcrambs, salt, and Pep r. Bind all 
together with beaten and a little m Place in a 
buttered pie-dish. Take equal parts of mashed pot:to 
and turnips, season with pepper, salt and butter, 
adding a little milk if necessury. Cover the liver with 
this and bake in a steady oven for forty-five minutes. 
Eat with mustard and a little hot eauce. 

is a very old-fashioned recipe, 

Hasty Pudding onq one that is still apraseatad 
in househo!ds where it.is krown. Put one pint of milk 
into a quart saucepan, have ready on the hob a busin 
of sifted flour, as soon as the milk boils, take some 
flour in the left hand and let it full into the milk (which 
must be kept boiling fast), stir without ceasing, addin 
flour until it is about the thickness of porridge. Stir 
steadily for a few minutes while the pudding boils. 
Turn on to a hot dish, stick pieces of butter all over it, 
eprinkle moist sugar, und grate some nutmeg. These 
will all melt into a delicious sauce if you ure not too 
sparing of the butter. Two or three attempts will 
probably be required’ before the dish is quite a success 
and the pudding free from lumps. (Reply to Ison.) 


—v;e300— 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


renders lamb with which it is eaten 
more digestible. 


* either roasting or 
Never Overcook Meat boiling, vy by doing 50 
much of the nourishment is lost. 
: that ia exposed to the weather may be kept 
Steel from rust by having a coating Mt ‘copal 
varnish applied to it. 


Never Add Sugar to Batter it wil) turn it 


heavy. Scalded milk has the eame effect on boiled 
batter puddings. 


Mint Sauce 


before cooking or 


as hot as possible early in the 

eer Water morning ai eee for indigestion, 
an in an hour before dinner. 

b etting it with naphtha. 

Remove Oid Paint if ba "application 4 not 

enough, repeat till the paint is dissulved. (Reply to 


GREENHOUSE.) 
Wash the crusted parts 

To Clean Fern Pots. with diluted muriatio acid. 
This loosens the crust, and with care the pots will be 
made as good as new. (leply to STONEHILL.) 

should neither 

Garments Worn during the Day 4, left lying 
about anywhere, perbae on the floor, nor be fo 
up closely for the night; instead they should be well 
spread about where space ullows, and shaken 
putting on. 

Another Method for Removing a Stopper. 
Wrap a thick duster round the neck of the bottle, shut 
the end of the stopper tightly in a drawer, give the 
bottle a gentle turn ; if the stopper doesn’t at once yield, 
ae a few drops of salad oil round the stopper, stand a 
ittle while, and repeat the process. (Thanks to 


priate hich I can recom: 
which ca: ie 
A Liquid Starch Gloss ond consists of five 
ounces of sircerins and two ounces each of spermaceti, 
gum senegal (cheap gum arabic), and borax in forty- 
nine ounces of water. Mix all and boil together. Two 
or three tablespoonsful of this added to four ounces of 
boiled starch is a good proportion. 


Beeswax for Polishing Linoleum 


as follows: Scrape one ounce of yellow soap for every 
two ounces of beeswar. Place all ina gallipot, cover 
with a little turpentine, and stand on the stove till all is 
dissolved, stirring with u stick occasionally. Place a 
little of this on a flannel and rub the linoleum; after- 


is excellent 
if prepared 


wards rolish with soft dusters, (Reply to ELAMARA.) . 


may be cleaned by rubbin 
A White Fur Rug ered it hot wheat four. Rereat 
the rug on a large deal table before commencing opera- 
ee. goood the soar = cleanse the fur oe: 
repeat the process wit magnesia. The rubbing 
should be done with new Sinus” Bia the flour out 
of the rng when clean and brush it the right way of the 
fur with a clothes-brush. (Reply to HAMMERSMITH.) 


Before Using Preserved Vegetabice ss 
all their liqnor, place the vegetables on a sieve or 
colander, and pour boiling water over. This process rids 
the vegetables of the wuter in which they were preserved, 
and which often causes a bitter taste; apd boiling 
water al:o tends to soften the vegetables, and makes 


eee, secre oy yg a bles as a 

ru no re so as fies R to 

CaPTaiIn N) . laid 
made as follows 


A Polish for Brown Eoots , suit 


will, I ho 

your purpose: Mix one ounce of muriatic acid, bait au 
ounce of alum, half an ounce of spirits of lavender, half 
an ounce of gam arabic in about one pint and a half of 
sour skim milk. This should be applied to the boots 
with a flannel, and when dry polish with a soft duster. 
It is a good plan to wash brown boots with saddle eoap 
about once a week, then let dry thoroughly before 
polishing. (Reply to Hampron.) 


To Ciean Your Waterproof. tu soft cold wakes 


then with a sorubbing-brush and yellow soap proceed 
to scrub it all over, having spread it flat on the table. 
When the dirt is removed, dip the cloak in repeated 
are ~ oe of ae suds, but do not wring it. 

ang up in the air or in an airy room to dry, but d 
not put it near the fire. Paint poh a 8 bay be 
rem by scouring -drops or spirits of turpentine, 
and common soap will perform the rest. NB.—In 
cleaning any form of mackintosh always avoid hot 
ha rab treating ged = as} describe, T boxe 

ave no cause to complai the greyish 
again. (Reply to Cavan.) * 
—+Ketoe— 
; WARDROBE WISDOM. 
Tr is the average woman who is extravagant and 
does not make the most of her allowance, because 
buys things that are meant for wealthier women, If she 
has not other things in keeping she fails to attain the 
end she strives for, and is not the well-dressed woman 
she would be if she would choose plainer clothes. 
A short costume for the morning and outdoor wear, 
an afternoon dress, a “best” gown for an evening 
dress—these, with two or three blouses, almost any 
woman will find a sufficient outfit. It simplifies your 
troubles, too, if you select a colour scheme for your 
season’s costumes. It will give many more 
changes, as everything you have will harmonise. 

‘Supposing you choose brown, this will give you a 
wide scale to work upon, as white, tan, iow, and 
the pale shades of blue or green’ can’ all. be ‘worn 
with i 


Dip the garment 


SMALL GARDENS, 


By VIOLET BIDDLE. 


TOO EXACTING SWEETHEARTS. 

Ws have heard girls declare they would be perfectly 
unhappy if their lovers were not to eee them twice 
or thrice weekly, and a gr of this kind often proves 
unnecessarily exacting, her flancé neglecting impor- 
tant matters for fear of displeasing, though his 
conscience accuses him of shir ng duty. 

One love-smitten youth lost a valuable appointment 
because his sweetheart was unwilling that he should 
go abroad for a year. Of course it is very pleasant to 
enjoy one another’s company, but how much nicer to 
know that the opportunity is not bought at the ex- 
pense of some forfeited duty ! 

It is also nice for a lover to know that his lady-love 
is forgiving and pleasant when he been unable, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, to keep an 
appointment, for it reveals forethought, and speaks 
well for their future happiness. 

——-eate{oo-—— 
BEAUTIFY YOUR MOUTH. 

“Tae women of the day are well-groomed,” said an 
observant man; “they indulge in facial massage, and 
buy creams and lotions galore—I am told—to preserve 
whatever good looks they have, but there is hardly 
one who considers her expression sufficiently to keep 
her mouth pretty. - 

“It is the mouth which tells the tale of a fretful 
and irritablo disposition. It is this feature which acta 
as a give-away when a woman wishes to appear scmo- 
thing that she isn’t. A woman may spend a small 
fortune in cosmetics and massage; but if she doesn’t 
watch her mouth and keep it swect her money iy 
wasted, for she cannot be good-looking. . 

“A perpetually smiling woman is an offence against 
good taste, but a woman with a sweet expressive 
mouth is the loveliest thing in the world 3 but there 
are very few of them.” 

—~0%6foo— . 

ARE WEDDINGS INFECTIOUS ? 
' Tat one wedding is very often but the precursor of 
others is a well-acknowledged fact, and when we hcar 
the bells ringing for the nuptials of Matilda, wo may 
be sure it won't be very long before Jemima is led to 
~ altar. : 

or instance, recently, in a family of four girls three 

of them married within twelve onthe, Philst the 
fourth, all being well, will be a bride within a very 
short time. Now, it is a fact that not one of these 
damsels was even engaged ogrioes months ago. How, 
then, can these sudden w a be accounted for? 

rt has it that the first newly-made wife had one 
of her, sisters to stay with her, and so “amid pastures 
new” soon “got her off.” This still further widened 
the matrimonial horizon ‘of the other two. 

But there are other reasons than the foregoing which 
can be adduced for the general infectiousness of mar- 
riage, else how is it that we hear so often of the best: 
man falling in love with one of the bridesmaids? 


=——.05g0e-—= 


WHY DO WOMEN LOSE THEIR HAIR ? 
A wew series of articles on the human hair, telling 
how and why the hair falls in excess, given in that charm- 
ing little paper, Homm Norgs, wiil be of interest to 
every woman and most men. There is also much besides 
that will prove interesting and useful to many in this 
issue, viz., an interesting article on the child's mind, 
explaining how it resembles and differs from that 
of the adult, written by Edwin Wooton, which should 
be read and thought over by every parent. Some new 
ideas for folding serviettes, which will appeal to every 
woman who likes to make her table look dainty; 
directions with illustrations of stitches for working a 
beautiful design in Doria embroidery ; interesting oren 
letters on the servant question ; 
invaluable hints on  dress- 
making and _ cookery, eto. 
Price one penny, published 
on Friday. 


SHOPPING BY POST. 
Every Monday the Back Page of the 


Duily Grupress 


ts devoted exclusively to ladies. 
It contains a Special . 2 2 20 


FASHION ARTICLE 


and Up-to-Date Bargains of the lead- 
tng London Drapers, etc. Be sure 
to get it. It will save you money. 
The DAILY EXPRESS & on 
sale at all Railway Bookstails and 
Newsagents throughout the country. 
ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO RESERVE YOU A COPY DAILY. 


AND HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF THEM. 
Crown 80, cloth, price lsu post free Is, 2d. 


This handbook tesms with information and hints of the ctmost importance to amateur gardencre desirows 


the best 


possible resulte from thelr gardens. 


of procuring 
Atall railway bookst.lls and booksellers or post free for 1s, 2d. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.0, 


(TEZK BEDIEG 
May 11, 1905. 
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cheap enough ||| Sah bee 


Tore Tatios Talier-made Ce 

to get the best. 
Laces and linens are dear 
enough to make it worth 
‘ while getting the best starch. 
They look better and wear 
better when a good starch | 


; 


£50, £15, £10, £5, 
and 400 prizesof 10/- each 


DRECONA 


CIGARETTES. 


3°: per 
packet, 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
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g 


BUY DIRECT TO-DAY. Boel re — 
. C. DB. Specialist! 
9 Pubes Place, Square, Loeten, Ww. 
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COLMAN'S 
STARCH 


TISSUES. 
BUILDS UP THE a 


30 tim:s more nutritious yer 
than milk. es 1J- 


be sent on receipt of a 
* Postcard addressed to— 


T. P. & R. GOODBODY, 


(Competition Dept. 10.) 


Full particulars of our 
cab ae mt 
> a PLASMON, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C, 


Sold in 1ib., 41b., 31b., 
and Penny 
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After an Operation had Falled, 


‘wantet” ROP TORE 


BY THE RICE METHOD, 


i AND PRONOUNCED CURED BY HIS DOCTOR. 
Since receiving your last letter I thought I would let my doctor 
‘taming my rupture, and to my surprise he said it was cured and 

; need to wear a truss. I am sure it is to 
the Rice Method I owe my gratitude. I 


PAIN AFTER EATING, 


had an for but it failed, 
Se Saati teed we Ya 
be only to recommend it. Flatulence, Heavinees, Nervousness, 


and Depressed Spirits arise from 


Hants. pred podllageen As indigestion, and may be entirely re- 

the trouble to investigate nny other meth . moved by taking with each meal, 

ton thou, ra cetinns to eat 8a Instead of salt, a little «Pepealie,” 

ramieg —_ eng — as mach which actually diseolves the food no 
tried the Rico. othod and have In the stomach. Approved and 

cured. Mr. Pink is one of them, but 

he tried the 4 frst. It failed, an recommended by the Medical Pro- 

now he is in his of the Rice feesion and Press. Buy from your 

Method. Thousands of men, women and Chemist and be 


ourep sy “PEPSALIA” 


in household. Address, W. S. RICE, Rupture 
@ept. 2253), 8O9 St 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


to 

Dept Fighti : 

‘Deputy ting 

Editor was this. The 

regular Fighting 

Editor got married six months ago. Before that 

time he did not mind going home occasionally with 

a black eye, or a leg or an arm twisted out of shape. 

A few days’ rest usually put him to rights again, 

and he was happy in these few days’ rest, because 

it gave him an opportunity of pondering and glory- 
ing over his many victories. t was sweet, and 
very recuperative. Now he refuses to come back. 

At least, his wife refuses to allow him—for the 

present at all events. It seems he is very useful 

about the house this spring-cleaning time, when 
heavy furniture has to be removed and paper- 
hangers and plumbers require to be sweetly reasoned 
with. I feel in enough condition now to carry 
on his work until May 15th, then the post will be- 
come vacant. The salary attached to it is £1,000 
a year. Candidates must be not less than six feet 
two inches in height, must measure forty-seven 
round the chest, and must send a doctor’s certificate 
y are sound in wind and limb. The duties 
consist of keeping all poets off the premises, first 
by persuasion, and failing that, by force. The same 
thing applies to disappointed prize competitors. 
All backward bills due have to be collected by him, 
and such bills not collected are deducted from his 
salary. No salary or ses are paid during the 
time he is in hospital, it being very rightly con- 
sidered that he has no business to get there. All 
applications must be mado within the next few 
days by letter only—no callers received—and 
silence must be taken as a polite negative. 

“Way,” asks Miss W., “should we waste the precious 
colour out of P.W.’s cover, when a little dabbed on 
a damsel’s fair cheeks gives them that charming 
blush-rose colour so greatly admired ? ”——————_ 
Yes, why? 

B, 8., who saw the recent remarks on this page regard- 
ing the different counties in which the members of 
a certain family were born, writes to say that he 
is one of thirteen, including his father and mother, 
all of whom were born in different counties and 
countries. Each was born in one of the following 
pear Middlesex, Warwickshire, Hampshire, 

cashire, Kent, Essex, Cork, Westmeath, Kil- 
dare, India, Arabia, Malta, and British Baluchistan. 
Can anybody beat that? 

F. P. has noticed the letters “R. A.” on the pendu- 
lums of some foreign-made clocks, and wants to 
know what they mean.—-————These letters 
stand for the words “ Retard” and “ Advance,” and 
refer to the regulator. On English-made watches 
and clocks the words “Fast” and “Slow” are used 
with the same meaning, or simply the initials of 
the two words—“ F.8.” 


R. McR, tells me, and because he does so gets the 
Nove, Macazine —_ free for a year, that “ About 
1231 there was a large colony of Jews in Leicester, 
who, as was customary in all cities in the Middle 
Ages, were located apart from the other inhabitants 
in a quarter known as ‘The Jewry’; the spot appro- 
ae to them in Leicester being the vicinity of 

t. Nicholas’ Church. Side by side with all the 
paigiows activity of the period, the evil spirit of 
intolerance flung its blighting influence over 
this portion of the community, which, if unpopular, 
was at least industrious and useful. Soon after he 
became earl, the burgesses besought the young Simon 
de Montfort to remove this thorn in the flesh of their 
spiritual susceptibilities, and he, sharing their dis- 
like and contempt for the strangers, issued a Charter 
expelling the whole of the Jews from the town, ‘in 
my time, and in the time of my heirs, to the end 
of the world,’ as the quaint and thoroughgoing edict 
raa. The poor outcasts were, however, unexpectedly 
befriended by Simon’s aunt, the Countess of Win- 
chester, who invited them to settle on her lands in 
the neighbourhood.” _———This is in reply to 
my question about the old Charter of Leicester, and 
why Jews were expelled, 


RESULT OF THE “SOVEREIGN ” COMPETITION. 

A GOLD-PLATED peucil-case has been sent to the first twenty- 
five competitors who were correct. They are as follows: 

J. Bonsall, Walthamstow; E. H. Cornwall, Bromley; M. 
Schlatter, Hackney; Miss M. Wood, E. Dulwich; A. cey, 
South No ;C. Stone, Walthamstow; C. J. Rattce, 
Clacton-on-Sca; Waltcr Sugden, Bowes Park; Mrs. H. Harrop, 
Doncaster; Miss E. Lunn, Plumstead; J. Barden, Tunbridge 
Wells; W. Nichols, near Manchester; A. McAuliffe, Honor Oak 
Park; W. Sugg, Plumstcad; T. Galbraith, Forest Hill; J. 
Adshead, Altrincham ; E. Ayles, Fulham ; C.'Clarke, Stockton- 
on-Tees; H. Britten, Victoria Park, E.; Capt. Newton, Tyne- 
mouth |G. Jars’. Harvey, Paimer's Green, N.j- T. Himsa, 
Hy: ley; , Palmer's Green, N.; A. T. Humm, 
Streatham Hil. 


The solution is as follows: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 64, 128, 256, 489. 


IMPORTANT.—Will you please do something for me! 
I want to find out the relative pepearey of Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. Therefore send me & 
picture post-card with one word only on it, the name 
of the author you like best. I ask for picture post- 
cards so that I can send them afterwards to the 
Cripples’ Home of the Ragged School Union. 


Epwix P. Samitn writes from 82 Mary Street, Kew, 


Melbourne, Victoria, N.8.W., to say he wants to 
exchange Australian ia post-cards with some 
English reader of P.W. 

Henze is an idea for school teachers. I am giving a 
couple of guineas to the schoolmaster, and another 
couple of guineas to the schoolmistress, who send in 
what I consider to be the most humorous instance 
of mistakes made =f boys or girls in school, or the 
most curious sort of excuse sent by parents. Any- 
thing of a particularly funny nature which you may 
have come across in this line you should send along 
Sage with the original) to the “ School Teacher 

itor, to arrive not later than first post May 9th. 

‘White on the subject of schoolmasters, it is interest- 
ing to note that in s large number of schools P. IV. 
is used as reading books. One headmaster says: 
“They contain much interesting matter not found 
in ordinary school books. The style of the matter, 
too, helps to improve our composition, and we use 
them as spelling-books, taking twenty words each 
4 till we right through the paper , 
difficulty with boys is that they won't ask questions 
of us teachers when — arise. I am, there- 
fore, making great use o end last page to show the 
boys that even adults will take the trouble to write 
to an editor for information. My upper was 
surprised at this. I am also relating the story of the 


origin and progress of P.1V. to en my boys 

to persevere.” This is a oe sen- 
sible schoolmaster, and one who is ly w 
to-date in his methods of training the young mind, 
The letter which he writes is a curious refutation 
of the remarkable allegations made against the 
paper by the parent who would not allow his boy 
to read P. W. to which I referred in a recent number. 

Ture are 25,000 competitors in the Alphabet Com- 
petition who are anxiously aranne announce- 
ment of the result. It will be remembered that these 
25,000 competitors tied for the firet place, and that 
a further task was set them. This task was to make 
a sentence of not fewer than six words, each word 
consisting of exactly four letters, from certain lines, 

post-cards of those competitors who tried the 
second task were taken in charge by the sub-editor 
responsible for handling these matters just at a 
time when he was dashing off to the South of France 
for a holiday. Well, to cut a long story short, he 
lost those post-cards. That young man’s holiday 
was also cut short. He is now doing penance in the 
dungeons under these offices. But, however much he 
suffers, he cannot materialise those post-cards again, 
so the only thing to be done is to ask those com- 
petitors who entered to send in copies of their 
attempts. These copies should reach these offices 
not later than Tuesday, May 16th. I have the 
names and addresses of all the competitors who tied 
in the first competition, and the names on the post- 
cards submitted in the Fourth Word Competition 
will, of course, be checked with these. 

Now that the warm weather is coming on one’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of holidays. But there is 
a certain section of humanity whose thoughts never 
turn that way at all, simply because it’s a waste 
of time. I am referring to those little denizens of 
our slums who do not know what the country is 
like, what the fields mean, what ite freedom is. 
Aren’t you sorry for them? Ay, we all are; and it 
lies in our power—yours and mine—to alter it and 
to give them at least one day out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five when they can draw in the pure breezes 
of the country. The Fresh Air Fund was established 
for this very purpose—all we want is Herd ninepence 
in order that it may pay for a day’s delicious outi 
for one poor little kid. He'd be grateful to you 
he knew you did it, and 'd be pleased if you 
could see his expectant li face as the day drew 
near. You can send in as many ninepences as 
like; each one pays for a child. If you send a 
cheque for £8 2s. you can send a whole two hundred 
children (with the necessary attendants) away to- 
gether, and we will call the day after you or anyone 

~ else you like. Every penny subscribed goes to the 
youngsters, and nothing is deducted for expenses of 
organisation. Now’s your time. Send in your 
money and delight some nameless little child, who'll 
thank you from the bottom of its heart. 

Amounts to hand, and acknowledged during the 
winter months : 

Total, £222 9s. 1d. 
H. B. Rivers, Sawbrid: 
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Officers and Men 
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ti ‘te od. s B High Btreote uiniion a 
Mother's ‘Two Children, 1s.; Fines 4th Form, per Eva at’ 

itenhage Club, C.C., £1 0s. 
Wet Canteen of H. 


D. Green, 15s. ; Surplus o! 8. Pathfinder, 


ee, Rowley Conroy, £10; Messrs. W. T. Brunton, Junipers 
p Mine, Messrs. W. T. m, Glen Deep; Messrs. C, 
Egan, New Heriot ; Messrs. Toile Henry, Nowke ; Messra. Leer, 
Treasury Mine; Messrs. Moir, Cleveland Stores; Mecers. 
Macauley, Chemist, Cleveland; Mesdames Gainsborough, cor- 
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ddie M, Lacey, £1: FL. 


Corpl. W. G. , £8; A 
 anveny A Zomba Girl, £8 2s.; Rose and May lang 
Grand (P.W.) total, £468 19s. 64d, 
Correction: April 6th issue P.W.:—Men of A 


Squadron, Queen’s Bay, Pretoria, per A. J. G 
S'O.M.B.. £3 10s., abculd read ‘as follows : ie 


“A” Squadron, “Queen’s Bays,” Pretori : 
Gerdne, S.Q.ML8., £3 10s.” ria, per A. J. 


487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
ana one of £1,000. 
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- For a. Disease Germ That Liquozone Cannot Kill. 
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blood goes. No germ can escape it and none 
can resist it. Tho results are so certain that 
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All discaces that begin with fever—all inflammation 
—all catarrh—all rg ed diseases—all the reaults 
of impure or poisoned dlood. 

In nervovs debility Liquozone ase as a vitaliser, 
accomplishing what no p tae can do. 


A 2/3 Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 
it, please send Bs this We will then 
pou you an order on a chemist for a 2/3 

Ale, which he will give you, om our account, 

is our free gift, made to gonvince 

a aio show you what Liquozone is and what 
In justice to yourself, please accept 
hea for it places you under no obligation 
whatever. 
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BEWARE 
THAT SMELL!!! 


The daily risk of Typhoid and 

@ similar nature is 

ment to a minimum by the 
use 


Pearson’s 
Antiseptic 


the world - renowned 
8 
Disinfectant, Deodoriser 
and Cermicide. 


ossesses unrivalled qualities for 
uceeete aud general disinfection, 
toilet purposes, &c., dc, 


OP ‘ALL CHEMI8TS & DBUGGISTs, 
Full particulars with every bottle. 
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Paabsow's ANTISEPTIC CO. Ltd., 
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age Wear enpry; 
« : May 11, 190- 


" ‘Lhis is the season when héat spots,” raikes, and eruptions ar are ‘common. ‘These eruptions: are bu! 
the outward and visible sign of an inward condition of impurity. - Bad: ‘blood is. the root cause 0; 
skin eruptions, rashes, etc., and in most cases shiggish liver is the source of the impurities i in the blood. 
Correct the liver, you purify the blood, because you thus remove all imparities from the gre: 
source of iaagariey—the disordered liver. . _ 

._, Miss Alice King, a professional ‘vocalist, of Siebert Road, Westooinbe Park, London, 8.E., says 
« A short time back a rash broke out all over my body. I went to.a chemist and he advised me :. 
take saline. I had three bottles, but’ the rash got. worse instead -of better, and the irritation wa- 
almost unbearable, I next. consulted a doctor, but he gave mé no more satisfaction, so I tri: 
~. another doctor. He.gave me medicine, but still the rash kept on me; and I felt go ill, and looke./ 
it, too, that I had to give up two or three engagements, ey ays wins: sunken; all colour left mn: 
face, and I wasn’t able to go out for-séveral days. 
“TI tried various advertised re » but could ‘not pet’ mo, seliet. until I bought a box of Bil. 
_ ‘Beans, which I had seen advertised. Directly I. began to. take them the irritation and the ris! 
Fae MEA TC “began to lessen, and after I had had three boxes both eating fe TF BOX FREE,| | 


4 Obtain a free sample box of !::!: 


A perfectly pure Scotch Whisky of charting favour and- 
refined softness. Mellowed by great age. Over Fifty 
Medals awarded for merit. . _ Recommended Py. Dockers: 


=i DON, WE. 


